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Notes. 


HARRIET POWELL. 
(See 9 S. ix. 267, 512; x. 145.) 


ALTHOUGH the following notes may not 
clear away the mystery which surrounds 
this beautiful lady, they will help to throw 
some light upon her career. According to 
the ‘ Life of Reynolds,’ by Leslie and Taylor, 
i, 347, she sat to the great artist in the 
character of Leonora in ‘The Padlock,’ in 
March, 1769. A mezzotint after this picture 
by Elizabeth Judkins was published on 
1 July, 1770, and another by Richard 
Houston on 1 May, 1771. The most charm- 
ing, however, of all the portraits of Harriet 
Powell was painted by Catherine Read, 
depicting her as playing the guitar, and this 
was engraved by Houston on 1 Oct., 1769. 
Apparently there is no evidence that she 

opted the stage as a profession, and it 
may have been the whim of the artist to 
paint her as Leonora, but it is evident from 
the date of her portraits that she had 
become a iaahicnstie beauty as early as 


the beginning of 1769. A little later she 
began to be noticed by the reporters of the 
press, and at a masquerade at Madame 
Cornelys’s on 14 May, 1770, we are told that 
“Miss Harriot Powell appeared to great 
advantage as a shepherdess.” The first 
piece of evidence with regard to her con- 
nexion with her faithful protector occurs in 
‘The Nelson and Hamilton Papers,’ Second 
Series (1893), i. 18. Writing from St. James’s 
Square on 12 Feb., 1773, Charles Greville 
tells Sir William Hamilton :— 

*T have just come from a masquerade at 
Almack. Triste au dernier point, only three or 
four girls of the town; one (Harriet Powel or 
Lamb) with Lord Seaforth.” 

The writer here confuses two celebrated 
ladies. Harriet Lambe, whose name 
originally may also have been Powell, was 
an entirely different person from the subject of 
this note, and she was connected with 
Lord Melbourne and Lord Weymouth, but 
never with Lord Seaforth; vide ‘ Memoirs 
of Mrs. Sophia Baddeley,’ v. 150; Town 
and Country Magazine, iii. 67-8; ‘ Harris’s 
List of Covent Garden Ladies for 1773,’ 

. 114. 

: It is apparent from The Town and Country 
Magazine, v. 403, that the liaison between 
Seaforth and Miss Powell was continuing in 
August, 1773; and on 23 July, 1774, George 
Selwyn writes to Lord Carlisle: ‘‘ Lord 
Seaforth and Harriot set out on Monday 
for Flanders, and thence to Paris.’’ Hence- 
forth, until her death, the pair seem to have 
been inseparable. 

It was in the May number of The Town 
and Country Magazine for 1775 that the 
portraits and memoirs of “ Lord S and 
Miss Harriot P—l” appeared among the 
“Histories of the Téte-a-Tétes.” A long 
account is given of the lady’s career. She 
is described as 
“‘the daughter of an apothecary, who resided in 
the Borough, and who, after giving her a very 
genteel education, found his business so far 
diminish....that he was incapable of supporting 
her in a manner he wished....The elegance of 
her manner and the beauty of her person could 
not fail to give pleasure to all who beheld her.” 

After the death of her father she took up 
her abode, we are told, with the notorious 
Charlotte Hayes, where she was patronized 
by “a certain foreign count.” Then she 
happened to meet Lord Seaforth at Vauxhall. 

“He lost no opportunity to withdraw her 
from Charlotte’s [Hayes]. and having furnished 
her a genteel house in the New Buildings, he came 
and resided entirely with her....They are, 
perhaps, the happiest couple out of the pale of 
matrimony....and this alliance, which appears 
to have a very permanent basis, may be cited as 
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one that does the least scandal to morality in the 
whole circle of polite gallantry.” 

During the next few years we come across 
occasional references to her in various 
newspapers. On 27 Feb., 1775, she was 
present at a masquerade at Carlisle House, 
given by Goosetree’s Club ; also on 27 Jan., 
1776, at another famous redoute held at the 
Pantheon. In April, 1777, Lord Seaforth 
sat for his portrait to Reynolds, but, if the 
two following paragraphs are to be trusted, 
he left England in the course of the year :— 

‘** Harriett Powell is not to accompany her noble 
paramour into retirement.’’— Morning Post, 
14 June, 1777. 

“ Lord Seaforth nas retired to Calais, where 
under the name of Captain Watson he enjoys 
the company of his divine Harriett in love and 
poverty.”’— Morning Post, 31 Dec., 1777. 

In 1778, when there were fears of a French 
invasion, Lord Seaforth raised the 78th 
Regiment, called Seaforth’s Highlanders, 
afterwards the 72nd; and in May, 1778, he 
and his regiment were in Jersey, where they 
helped to repulse an attack from the enemy. 
Evidently his mistress had accompanied 
him to the Channel Islands, and the following 
paragraph helps to corroborate the tradition 
of their marriage :— 

‘Lord Seaforth has now married Harriet 
Powell and she is visited by the principal people 
in Guernsey.” — Morning Post, 10 May, 1779. 

Reference to the church registers in Jersey 
and Guernsey during this year might show 
that the marriage had taken place. 

In Bromley’s Catalogue it is stated that 
Harriet Powell died in 1779, and there is a 
notice to that effect in the ‘ Annual Register.’ 
The following obituary notice from The 
Scots Mag., vol. xli. p. 685, corroborates 
this statement, and gives strength to the 
rumour that she had become the wife of 
her protector : — 

“11 Dee., 1779. On board the packet boat 
coming from Guernsey to Southampton the Lady 
ri ~ Seaforth, colonel of the 78th regiment of 
oot. 

It is a curious coincidence that Lord 
Seaforth also died at sea, during the pas- 
sage to the East Indies with his regiment in 
August, 1781. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


THE SLOVAKS. 
THE position of the Slovaks has always 
been precarious, but they exhibit a remark- 
able tenacity among their neighbours. 


Slight acquaintance with them suffices to 
dispel any prejudice caused by the unworthy 
Magyar sneer ‘‘ Tot nem ember ’’ (‘‘ That 
thing is not a man’’). 


The poet Jan 


Kollar, author of the lengthy ‘ Dcera Slavi ” 
(‘ Daughter of Glory’), ranked as a Cech 
author, wes of Slovak origin. In his youth- 
ful days he heard Cossacks returning from 
Austerlitz singing Russian songs, and at- 
tracted by the kindred Slav tongue he 
addressed them, and met with a friendly 
response. Later, Kollar had the oppor- 
tunity of singing his native airs before 
Goethe at Jena. In an interesting chapter 
on Kollar in ‘ Russes et Slaves,’ Prof. Louis 
Leger relates his own encounter with a young 
Slovak at Brest-Litovsk, distressed because 
his Slav brethren the Russians failed to 
understand him. He was surprised when 
his interpreter proved to be @ Parisian of 
more than Teutonic erudition, though his 
Slavonic chagrin was not appeased. 

The Slovaks are located in Hungary, and 
come in contact with Russians and Mora- 
vians. The native name is Slovensko or 
Slovacko. They were emong the earliest 
settlers, and formed an element of the once 
great Moravien kingdom of Svatopluk. Dis- 
integration set in after the death of the 
sovereign, es in the case of the empire of 
Alexander and the old Russian princedoms, 
and the Slovaks were reckoned among 
Magyars and other Slavs. SS. Cyril and 
Methodius, the Slav apostles, are revered as 
the introducers of Christianity. The lan- 
guage resembles Cech, with orthographical 
differences, and has been styled a dialect 
of that tongue. The Matice Slovenska, a 
learned society corresponding to similar 
institutions among the Slavs, founded in 
1863, was prohibited in 1874. Here is @ 
short list of words for comparison :— 


Slovak. Cech, English. 
dufat doufati to hope 
dakovat dekovati to thank 
kostol kostel church (L. castellum) 
Uhorsky Uhersky Hungarian 
striebro stribro silver 
lastovicka  vlastovka a swallow 
mesiac mesic moon, month 


The following proverbs depend for their 
value on rimed syllables as much as upon 
inherent wisdom :— 

Cistota pol zivota.—Cleanliness is half of life. 

Oko do srdca okno.—The eye is a window 
the heart. 

Jaka praca, taka placa.—As the labour, so 
the reward. 

The verses which follow are from. the 
popular song in honour of Mount Nitra. :— 

Nitra, mila Nitra, ty slovenska mati ! 
Co pozrem na teba, musim zaplakati. 

Ty si bola niekdy vsetkych krajin hlava, 
V ktorych tecie Dunaj, Visla i Morava. 
Ty si bola bydlo krala Svatopluka, 

Ked tu panovala jeho mocna ruka.. 
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A free translation is attempted :— 


Nitra, our own Nitra, Slovak mother dear, 

As we gaze upon thee, sadly falls a tear. 

Thou wast once the chief and centre of all the 
countries wide 

Where Vistula, Morava, and Danube roll in pride. 

At thee his Court King Svatopluk in ancient 
days maintained, 

When with mighty hand that monarch o’er a 

famous kingdom reigned. 


Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


NEWSPAPERS IN 1680. 


INFORMATION as to the earlier race of 
newspapers is so scarce that I hope the pages 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ may be open to some particulars 
as to those of the year 1680. This will 
involve a lengthy quotation from ‘‘ A Con- 
tinuation of 'the. Compleat Catalogue of 
Stitch’d Books and Single Sheets, &c., 

rinted since the first discovery of the 

opish Plot, September, 1678. From the 
Ist of January, 1679/80, to the 25th of 
June, 1680 (London: Printed and are to be 
sold at the Green Dragon in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, where is to be had a compleat 
catalogue of all printed since the Plot. 
1680). The dates and spelling in the 
following list are given as in the original. 

There was then no English daily paper in 
existence. Nineteen weekly and bi-weekly 
papers are enumerated, but of these thirteen 
had ceased to be. The death-rate was 
certainly high, Witiiam E, A, Axon. 

Manchester, 

WEEKLY NEWS. 
Folio’s. 

1. The London Gazette, by Tho. Newcomb, twice 
a Week, Mondays and Thursdays, in half a Sheet of 
paper, begun with Number 1, 13 Nov., 1665, and so 
it continues. 

2. The true Protestant Domestick Intelligence, or 
News from City and Country, by Ben Harris, begun 
Numb. 1, July 9, 1679, in half a Sheet, came out 
twice a Week, Tuesdays and Fridays, and so con- 
tinued to Numb. 82, April 16, 1680, and then left off. 

3. The true Domestick Intelligence, by Nathan 
Thompson, begun at Numb. 16, . 29, 1679, in 
half a Sheet, and came out twice a Week. Tuesdays 
and Frydays, and so continued to Numb. 90, 
May 14, 1680, and then left off. 

4. Poor Robin’s Intelligence revived, in half a 
Sheet, begun Numb. 1, Sept. 4, 1679, came out every 
Wednesday, and so continued to Numb. 38, May 12, 
1680, and then left off. 

5. Mercurius Anglicus, &c., by Robert Hartford, 
began 13. Nov., 1679, came out Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, in half a Sheet, and so continued to 
Numb. 51, May 15, 1680, and then left off. 

6. Haerlem Courant, translated into English, sold 
at the Ship in St. Paul’s Church-yard ; came out in 

alf a Sheet of Paper, but at no certain time; it 
begun at the beginning of January, and so con- 
tinued to Numb. 11, Feb. 19, and then left off. 


7. Smith’s Currant Intelligence, came out twice 
a Week, Saturdays and Tuesdays; begun Numb. 1, 
Feb. 14, 1679/80, and_so continued to Numb. 24, 
May 4, 1680, and then left off. 

8. Catholick Intelligence, or Infallible News 
Domestick and Foreign, printed for J. How, came 
out every Monday, begun Numb. 1, March 1, 
1679/80, so continued to Numb. 5, March 29, 1680, 
and then left off. 

9. Mercurius Infernus, or News from the Other 
World, printed for John Marlow, came out every 
Thursday, begun Numb. 1, 4 March, 1679/80, and 
continued to Numb. 4, 25 March, 1680, and then 
left off. 

10. Bank’s Currant Intelligence, came out once a 
Week every Saturday, begun Numb. 1, March 16, 
1679/80, and continued to Numb. 4, April 3, 1680, 
and then left off. 

11. The Loyal Intelligence, or News from City 
and Country. begun Numb. 1, March 9, 1679/80, and 
continued to Numb. 3, March 31, 1680. 

12. Mercurius Civicus, or a true account of 
Affairs Domestick and Foreign, by R. E., begun 
Numb. 1, 22 March, 1679-80; it came out no 
certain day, continued to Numb. 14, May 6, 1680, 
and then left off. 

13. Mercurius Librarius, or a faithful account of 
all Books and Pamphlets, came out in half a Sheet 
once a week on Friday, begun Numb. 1, 16 April, 
1680, and so continued to Numb. 3, April 29, 1680, 
and then left off. 

14. The true Protestant Domestick Intelligence, 
came out twice a Week, every Fryday and Tuesday, 
in half a Sheet of Paper, begun when Harris’s In- 
telligence left off with Numb. 1, April 23, 1680, so 
ania to Numb. 7, May 14, 1680, and then left 
off. 

15. Mercurius Civicus, or the City Mercury, came 
out every Thursday, in half a Sheet of Paper, begun 
Numb. 241, May 12, 1680, and so continues 1680. 

16. Rotterdam Courant, translated into English, 
for Benjamin Harris, came out but once, June 4, 
1680, in half a sheet of Paper. 


Quarto’s. 

1. The Weekly Bill of Mortality, in a quarter of 
Paper, once a week, every Thursday, and so con- 
tinues. 

2. The ag Mercury, in a quarter of Paper, came 
out every Thursday, but left off at Numb. 226, 
March 24, 1679/80. 

3. The Weekly Packet of Advice from Rome, 
&c., by Mr. Henry Care, began Decemb. 3, 1678, in 
a Sheet of Paper, comes out every Fryday, and 
continues now in the third Volume. 


VERANTIE ‘Nova MacuHinz.’— 
The title-page of this book‘has greatly puzzled 
bibliographers. It has no date, and the 
author’s name is given as ‘‘ Faustus Verantius 
Sicenus.” The date usually guessed at is 
1617; in the British Museum Catalogue 


it is, I believe, given as “‘ circa 1620.” 

Faustus Verantius was a_ well-known 
author. In 1595 he published in Venice a 
‘Dictionarium Quinque Linguarum’;_ in: 
Rome in 1606 the life of a Southern-Slav 
worthy ; and again in Venice, in 1616, :a 


‘ Logica Nova.’ 


On the title-pages of these 
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books he described himself as ‘‘ Bishop of 
Csandd”’ (in Hungary). As the author of 
the ’Nove Machine’ is described as 
**Sicenus’’ on the title-page, some people 
felt inclined to ascribe the authorship to 
enother man of the same name (cef., e.g., 
Zedles ‘ Universal Lexikon,’ 1746); but 
against this it has been pointed out by Count 
Alexander Apponyi (‘ Hungarica,’ under 
the name and date) that on plate xxvii. 
of the book there is the picture of a fountain 
which bears the Verancsics arms, surmounted 
by @ mitre, between the initials F and V. 

As regards biographical particulars, we 
know that the bishop was born in Dalmatia, 
probably in Sebenico (“‘ Ecclesia Sibenici, 
patrie mez ornamentum ”’), and that he was 
the nephew of Antonius Wrantius (sic), the 
fellow-ambassador of Busbequius, and later 
the primate of Hungary. According to 
Gams, our author was made Bishop of 
Csanéd in April, 1598 ; and according to the 
Hungarian ‘Pallas Lexikon,’ he returned 
to Italy in 1606, resigned the bishopric in 
1608, entered the order of St. Paul the 
Hermit in Rome in 1609, and died in Venice 
in 1617. 

In respect of the probable date of 
publication of the ‘ Nove Machine,’ Count 
Apponyi points out that the author mentions 
the destruction by floods of St. Mary’s 
Bridge (now Ponte Rotto, and still in ruins) 
in Rome, in the times of Pope Clement VIII. 
The memorable inundation of the Tiber 
occurred in 1598, and Clement died in 1605 ; 
and this year must, therefore, be considered 
the earliest date at which the book could 
have been published. 

The name “Sicenus”’ is said to mean 
** one of Sige,’’ which was one of the seven 
-prefectures into which Dalmatia was divided 
under Venetian dominion, but probably 
means a native of Sicum, the old Latin name 
of Sebenico. 

On looking through the book we find that 
the worthy bishop has anticipated a good 
many modern inventions. Thus, ¢.g., we 
see the first idea of the design of an iron 
suspension bridge with straight links, very 
much like the Albert Bridge at Chelsea, 
for which the late Mr. Rowland Mason 
Ordish took out @ patent in the sixties. We 
find also a suggestion for cast bronze girders 
for bridges, would work out somewhat 
costly nowadays ; @ rope suspension bridge ; 
an aerial ropeway for carrying passengers ; 
a dredger in which one recognizes the pro- 
totype of the contrivance known as Priest- 
man’s grab; and many other interesting 
contrivances. L. L. K. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT AND HIS WIVES.— 
The mention of that gifted man and charming 
writer Laurence Oliphant, in connexion 
with Lake Harris (ante, p. 166), reminds me 
that I had the pleasure of meeting the 
widow of the former, when I was at the 
Hotel Carmel at Haifa, in March, 1908. 

Oliphant’s first wife was the beautiful 
and spirituelle Miss Le Strange. I visited 
the picturesque cypress-adorned German 
cemetery of the Temple Colony at Haifa, 
situated remote from habitations, near the 
sea, where she is buried. 

On a stone cenotaph, with sloping top 
(on which rests a cross, with the chi-rho 
monogram in @ wreath at the head of the 
cross, A, 2, at the ends, and ‘‘ En Touto 
Nike” on the steps of the cross), is this 
inscription 

“Alice, wife of Laurence Oliphant, Dau of 
H. L. 8. Le Strange of Hunstanton, Norfolk. Died 
at Dalieh 2 January, 1886, aged 40. 5. Cant. 2.” 
Dalieh is a Druse village on the top of Mount 
Carmel, where in 1884 Oliphant built a 
house for the hot season. In digging the 
foundations of this he found interesting 
Roman remains, massive cut stones, beauti- 
fully carved cornices, coins of Constantine, 
iron rings, staples, nails, jar-handles, pottery 
fragments, old glass, tessere, and cisterns 
—one of many proofs that Carmel was 
formerly thickly populated (Oliphant, ‘Haifa ; 
or, Life in Modern Palestine,’ 1886, p. 164, 
edited by Dana). 

About a year after Alice Oliphant’s death, 
Laurence Oliphant married Rosamund, the 
daughter of Robert Dale Owen of the United 
States, son of Robert Owen the Welsh 
Socialist. She was born in the Dale Colony. 
Oliphant died in 1888, at Teddington, in the 
cemetery of which place I saw a plain head- 
stone to his memory, bearing only the name 
and date. A year or so afterwards his 
widow married an American gentleman 
named Templeton, who, however, died some 
twelve months later at sea. Oliphant’s 
landed property near Carmel devolved 
upon his widow. 

I found that Oliphant’s name and good 
deeds were held in high esteem at Haifa, 

ortraits of himself and his first wife being 
in several of the houses. D. J. 


“THE Dog anv Por.”—Over ashop in the 
Blackfriars Road is a gilded representation 
of a dog eating out of what may be described 
as a tar-kettle. It is mentioned in the early 
life of Charles Dickens in connexion with 
his journey home from work, when he turned 
down Charlotte Street, which ‘“ has Rowland 
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Hill’s Chapel on one side, and the likeness 
of a golden dog licking a golden pot over a 
shop door on the other” (Kitton, ‘The 
Dickens Country,’ pp. 35-6, with a view). 
It is a toolshop, and there is no mention of 
the house or sign, either in the first or second 
edition of Boyne’s ‘Tokens of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ or in the Catalogue of the 
Beaufoy tokens in the Guildhall. 

“The Dog’s Head in the Pot” was the 
sign of a house in the Market Square, in 
the rear of the Corn Exchange, Bishop’s 
Stortford, in 1684. It still stands there, 
but modern sign-painters haye robbed the 
dog of his pot (Glasscock, ‘ The Records of 
St. Michael’s Parish Church, Bishop’s Stort- 
ford,’ pp. 80, 109). 

There is @ still earlier instance in the 
‘Colloquies’ of Erasmus—in ‘The Rich 
Beggars,’ a conversation between a parson 
and Conrade (i. 358) :— 

Parson. There’s a publick Inn here in this Town. 

Conrade. ‘What sign has it ? 

Parson. Upon a Teeaa that hangs up, you will 
see a Dog thrusting his Head into a Porridge-Pot. 
This is acted to the Life in the Kitchen; and a 
Wolf sits at the Bar. 
I am quoting from the translation edited 
by the Rev. E. Johnson, 1878. 

“The Dog’s head in the pott’’ is noted 
in the registers of West Ham in 1663 
(Fry, ‘ History of the Parishes of East and 
West Ham,’ p. 200). A. RHODES. 


Insect Names 1n Scottanp.—The sub- 
joined extract from The Scotsman of 29 May 
~~ is perhaps worthy of preservation in 
‘N. & :— 


“Some Scottish insect names.—In the follow- 
ing list will be found the Scottish names of some 
insects and other ‘ creeping, crawling ferlies ’ :— 
A beetle is a ‘clock.’ In the old Scots poem of 
‘Christis Kirk on the Green’ we read :— 

Scho compt him nocht twa clokkis. 
So, too, Burns in his ‘ Twa Dogs ’ :— 
The bum-clock humm/’d wi’ lazy drone. 
The earwig (Anglo-Saxon wiga, a worm) was 
believed to creep into the brain through the ear ; 
hence it is known in French as perce-oreille, and 
in German as Ohr-wurm (ear-worm). It is known 
to Scottish children as a ‘ forker’ or ‘ forky-tail,’ 
reference to the peculiar forceps at the ex- 
tremity of its body. Compare its scientific name 
of Forficula auricularia. The lady-bird (i.e., 
Our Lady’s bird) is a ‘clock-leddie.’ It is a 
favourite with children, who in Roxburghshire call 
it a ‘red coat.’ They pick it up and throw it 
into the air to make it open its wings, saying at 
the same time :— 
Red coat, red coat, flee away, 
And make the morn a sunny day. 


In other well-known rhymes it figures as ‘ Lady 
nders’ and ‘ King Colowa.’ The French call 


Marienhahn, Marienkuh, or Marienkifer. It 
thus rejoices in a ‘ commodity of good names.’ A 
centipede in Roxburghshire is a ‘ Meggie-monie- 
feet’; elsewhere it is ‘ Jock (or Jenny)-wi’-the- 
monie-feet.” A woolly-bear is a ‘ hairy-oobit’ + 
and daddy-long-legs, or perhaps rather his wife, 
is a ‘ Jenny-guid-spinner.’ The wood-louse (or 
sow bug) is a ‘ sclater,’ as it is often found under’ 
| the slates and elsewhere. In Latin it is porcellio, 
‘from some fancied resemblance to a pig—whence 
'the Italian cellino—while in some parts o 
France it is known as ‘St. Antony’s pig ’ (cochon 
‘de Saint Antoine). The gadfly or horse-fly is a 
‘cleg.’ The spider is sometimes called an ‘ etter- 
cap, or ‘attircop’ (Anglo-Saxon atler-coppa, 
literally ‘ poison-bag,’ as spiders were believed to 
be poisonous) :— 
A fiery ettercap, a fractious chiel, 
As het as ginger and as stieve as steel. 
In some parts of the country it is considered un- 
lucky to kill a spider, and there is an old English 
couplet to this effect :— 
If you wish to live and thrive, 
Let the spider run alive. 
The caterpillar (perhaps a corruption of the French 
name, chate-pelouse, shaggy cat) is a ‘ kail-worm. 
The humble-bee is a ‘ bummie-bee’; various 
species are known as ‘Canny Nannies,’ ‘red- 
doups,’ ‘ todler-tykes,’ ‘gairy-bees’ (the word 
‘gairy’ meaning having streaks or bands of 
different colours), The butterfly chrysalis is 
known to the children in Roxburgshire as a 
Tammie-noddie-heid.’—A. G.”’ 
ALEX. RUSSELL. 
Stromness. 


“ Coup pE Jarnac.’’—The phrase “ coup 
de Jarnac” has, I think, been taken in 
England only as meaning an unexpected 
but decisive blow, while in France a sinister 
meaning seems in time to have attached to 
it, implying afoul stroke. M. Alfred Franklin 
has published an account of the Jarnac duel 
from & contemporary and official record, 
showing that to the spectators the stroke 
which ham-strung La Chataigneraie was 
perfectly fair, the King, who wished Jarnac 
to be beaten, saying to him at the end, 
“You have fought like Cesar, and spoken 
like Aristotle.’ The work is published by 
Emile Paul (‘ Le Duel de 


SHAKESPEARE STaTUETTE.—At 8 S. xii. 
284 I gave a notice of some interesting 
Shakspeare relics. The Daily Chronicle for 
2 July last contained on p. 5 @ description 
of another relic, to be sold by auction by 
Messrs. Sotheby on 13 July, which, if 
authentic, is of greater interest than those 
I recorded. 

This relic, according to the pedigree given, 
is nothing less than a contemporary statuette 
of the poet, only recently rediscovered. 


it béte de la vierge ; with the Germans it is the 


It is 15in. high, carved in mulberry wood, 
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and is said to have been formerly the pro- 
perty of Joan Shakspear, the poet’s sister, 
and to have descended, with the other effects 
in the Birthplace, to the Hart family. her 
descendants, who occupied the house. 

In 1793 the then owner, Thomas Hart, 
fifth from. Joan, having no children, directed 
his relative Thomas Hornby to rent the 
Birthplace, and exhibit this and the other 
relics. In 1820 his widow left, and removed 
this statuette and the other relics to a house 
almost opposite. At her death the statuette 
was purchased by the family of the late 
owner, and for many years lay hidden 
away in the store cupboard of a recluse, 
an old lady of Bath, whose house was 
crammed with pictures and curios, and who 
recently died at a great age. 

The statuette resembles the monumental 
bust and the Droeshout print, thus tending 
to confirm its authenticity, for these alone 
(and perhaps the cast) can be looked upon 
as authentic likenesses. 

The statuette is roughly carved, and from 
it Kent and Scheemakers are said to have 
taken their design for the Westminster 
Abbey monument in 1741. 

Such is the account given of this interesting 
relic, and there is nothing unlikely in Joan 
having a likeness of her illustrious brother 
carved out of the tree he planted, as a 
memorial of him. A. B. G. 


Tue ELrectRopHONE AND Lorp RosE- 
BERY.—Another record of the enterprise 
of the Briti$h press is worthy of a note. 
The afternoon edition of The Evening News 
of Friday, the 10th of September, contained 
a@ verbatim report of the speech delivered 
by Lord Rosebery at Glasgow that after- 
noon. Lord Rosebery began his speech 
soon after two o'clock, and closed it a 
little before four, and within a short time 
the paper, with the full report, was in the 
hands of the newsvendors in Fleet Street. 

The Evening News told how this was 
accomplished. Attached to the rostrum 
of the Glasgow City Hall were the electro- 
phone transmitters in tiny brass fittings, so 
unobtrusive that it is doubtful whether many 
of the vast audience noticed them. In a 
room at Carmelite House, Carmelite Street, 
sat twelve shorthand reporters, each with 
a@ receiver at his ears. Connecting these 
two distant points was a total length of 
2,000 miles of telephone wires, weighing 
1,600,000 Ib. The Daily Telegraph of the 


next day mentioned that the Electrophone 
Company had invited a number of press 
representatives to their London office to listen 


to Lord Rosebery, whose words were so 
distinctly heard that he might have been 
present in the room. 

This mode of reporting differs somewhat 
from the days of The Morning Star. When 
John Bright made an important speech 
at Manchester or Birmingham, a special 
engine would be in waiting to bring the 
reporters’ copy to London the same night, 
so that it might appear in The Morning 
Star the following day. These reports 
always had the head-line “By Special 
Engine.” JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


ACTOR VERSUS PREACHER.—In ‘ Village 
Dialogues,’ vol. iii. p. 47, occurs the following 
remark :— 

“The actor is allowed to represent imaginary 
things, as though they were real; while the minister 
of the truths of God is to be stigmatized as a 
madman, unless he represents real things as though 
they were imaginary. 

One might be led to attribute this epigram- 
matic reflection to Rowland Hill, if it were 
not for the familiar anecdote of an actor who 
bestowed a valuable hint on a preacher who 
wondered why his sermons were not more 
stirring than they proved to be. 

St. SwiTHIN. 


DozMARE Poon AND TREGEAGLE.—In 
searching for other matter in The Zoologist, 
Second Series, vol. viii. p. 3394 (1873), 
I came upon a paper signed John Gat- 
combe, which contains an interesting frag- 
ment of folk-lore that it would be well to 
reproduce in ‘N. & Q.’ Dozmare Pool is 
‘‘on the Cornish moors, in the parish of 
St. Neot, and not far from the Bodmin 
road.” It is about a mile in circumference, 


‘and the formation of such a body of water on 
high ground is considered singular and_ curious. 
There is a popular legend attached to this pool, 
which is this :—that a person named Tregeagle, rich 
and powerful, but very wicked, guilty of murder 
and other heinous crimes, lived near this place, an 
that after his death his spirit haunted the neigh- 
bourhood, but was at length exorcised and laid to 
rest in Dozmare Pool; but having in his lifetime 
disposed of his soul and body to the wicked one, 
his infernal majesty takes great pleasure in tor- 
menting him by imposing on him difficult, tasks, 
such as spinning a rope with sand, and dipping out 
the pool with a limpet-shell with a hole in the 
bottom, &c., and at times amuses himself with 
hunting him over the moors with his hell-hounds, 
at which time Tregeagle is heard to howl and roar 
in a most dreadful manner, so that ‘roaring an' 
howling like Tregeagle’ is no uncommon expression 
amongst the people of Cornwall; indeed, many 
— not go near the place after dark for the 
world. : 
“Now I must not dismiss this subject without 
mentioning what happened during our visit to this 
mysterious pool, The day being exceedingly hots 


— 
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with a blazing sun and not a breath of wind 
stirring, we being rather tired and hungry, sat 
down to lunch, after which, feeling drowsy, a 
death-like silence prevailing at the time, we were 
almost in a state of doze, when suddenly a noise as of 
a mighty whirlwind filled the air; then, with the 
whish of an express train dashing through a station, 
a flight of a thousand golden plovers rushed by and 
were out of sight in an instant......After all, I was 
much pleased with Dozmare Pool, and the sight of 
the golden plovers alone would have fully repaid 
my visit. I have an idea that the supposed noise 
of the hell-hounds might be caused by the flights of 
wild geese over the moor at night.” 


D. &. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


LADIES ‘AND SipE-SapDLEs.—In a long 
memoir concerning the Celtic goddess of 
horses, Epona, which I published in 1895, 
I studied a great number of monuments 
representing that goddess on _ horseback, 
almost always scated to her right, and with 
her feet resting on a little board. I tried to 
discover at what precise date the board had 


BisHor Ernest WILBERFORCE.—A Life 
of Bishop Ernest Wilberforce is in prepara- 
tion, and will be published next year. Mrs. 
Wilberforce would be grateful if any one 
who possesses letters written by her late 
husband would entrust them to her at 
Drayton Hall, West Drayton. They will 
be kept in safe custody, and returned with 
as little delay as possible. 

SmirH, & Co. 


THE WHITE TREE OF CROCKERTON HILL. 
—At one of the sales at Sotheby’s of Phillipps 
MSS. I purchased some years ago a 4to 
volume of 93 pages in the writing of Joseph 
Ames. It contains his records, in a beautiful 
hand, of his journeying in England, 1747-55, 
principally in the company of his friend 
Sir Peter Thompson, and is fully illustrated 
by drawings of the various objects of anti- 
quarian interest which attracted his attention 
on the way. On p. 61, under date 19 Oct., 
1752, occurs the following note :— 

‘A very high Hill calld Crockerton Hill, over 
ag*t the Hill with the shape of a tree in Chalk is very 
round, high & something like a Tumulus, seen a 

eat way of, and this ab‘ a mile west of Warminster. 

aving read Mr. Wise’s account of White Horse 
Vale made me take the more pleasing notice of it. 
The root of the white Tree lies nearest the Road we 
went by to Bath cross the Country from Pool.” 


st, been abandoned and when the saddle with @ | A sketch of the hill and the tree: accompanies 
3), fork had come into use. The earliest |the memorandum. I should be glad to 
of instance quoted in France is that of Cathe- | learn whether this object is elsewhere noticed. 
rine de Médicis, about 1533-1540; the Exiot HopcxK. 
to authority is Brant6éme (ed. Lalanne, t. vii., e 
p. 345). But it seems impossible that ladies| Rev. Brooke shall he 
of could have followed the chase in the Middle | greatly indebted to any correspondent who 
ng Ages without some contrivance to secure |can add to my store of information relative 
i their side-seat on the saddle. The informa-j|to this eighteenth-century divine, as sum- 
on tion given by Gay, ‘ Glossaire archéologique,’ | marized in the subjoined paragraph :— 
_ s.v. ‘ Equitation,’ is very poor. Could any| Born 22 April, 1724; admitted to Mer- 
sch of your readers supplement it ? There is @|chant Taylors’ School, 1736; of Emanuel 
der note on the subject in L’ Intermédiaire (1885, | College, Oxford, LL.B., 1747; curate of 
and p. 207), but it gives no references, and/St. Mary le Bow, Cheapside, 1754-68 ; 
ch. simply states that side-saddles are believed | Rector of SS. Anne and Agnes with St. John 
ime to have been used in England as early as | Zachary, 1764-80; died 5 April, 1780, and 
me, 1380. Satomon Rernacu. | buried with father, Rev. Abraham Heckstall, 
tor- Paris, 4, Rue de Trak tir. M.A., in Lewisham Churchyard. Will (at 
i P.C.C. 190 Collins), dated 10 Aug., 1779, 
Sir Jacosp JacossenN.—I shall be much | contains no family references. 
sith obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell me IT am wondering whether Mr. Brooke 
nds, whether Sir Jacob Jacobsen, who married | Heckstall-Smith, editor of Kemp’s ‘ Manual 
roar a daughter of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Lord | of Yacht and Boat Sailing,’ can possibly 
and Mayor in 1710, was a director of the South | add to my knowledge if this inquiry comes 
— Sea Company and was fined for his con- | to his notice. Wittram McMurray. 
nexion with the “Bubble.” Dr. J. M. 
Lappenberg asserts this in his account of the | TurNnsrpir Docs.—In Campbell’s ‘ Life 
hout London Steelyard, but I have not been |of Mrs. Siddons’ (1839) these animals are 
he able to verify his statement from other |spoken of as still in use. A correspondent 
0 


sources of information. 


furnishes him with a description of the 
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house in Brecon or Brecknon, South Wales, 
where Mrs. Siddons was born. “It is,” he 
says, ‘“‘a public-house, ‘The Shoulder of 
Mutton,’ ”’ and he adds that a joint of this 
kind was ‘“ always at the accustomed hour 
seen roasting at the kitchen fire, on a spit 
turned by a dog in a wheel, the invariable 
mode in all Breconian kitchens” (p. 16). 
Is the custom of employing dogs for this 
purpose still in use anywhere ? 
J. WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


“Lorp GLENCAIRN.”” — Students of 
criminology may remember the extra- 
ordinary career of the impostor calling himself 
“Lord Glencairn” in 1869-70. Chambers 
(‘Stories of Remarkable Persons’) says 
nothing is known of his origin ; but Mr. H. 
Gerald Chapin (in ‘ The Green Bag,’ Boston, 
vol. ii.) says: “‘ He is known to have been the 
son of middle-class parents living near the 
Borderland of Scotland.” Has this been 
verified ? J. M. BuLtocu. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


St. BaRTHOLOMEW, THE BENEDICTINES, 
AND OTForD.—In ‘N. & Q.’ for 1898 (9S. ii. 
262) a connexion between the cults of 
AXsculapius and St. Bartholomew and the 
associations of the Benedictines with the 
latter is worked out by Mr. Sr. Cram 
BavvELeEy. Briefly the story is that on 
Tiber Island there was a temple to Auscu- 
lapius which became the resting-place of the 
remains of St. Bartholomew, which Otho ITI. 
(German Emperor) believed he had purchased 
at Beneventum and carried to Rome. Over 
these remains a church to St. Adalbert 
of Prague was built, the name being sub- 
sequently changed for St. Bartholomew. 
Near this church the Benedictines erected a 
hospital. According to Mr. BappELry, 
the Benedictines monopolized the science of 
medicine in the later Middle Ages, and he 
adduced as proof the two hospitals named 
after St. Bartholomew and erected by them at 
Chatham and London; but he was unable 
to establish the connexion of the Benedictines 
with medicine earlier than the eleventh 
century. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
an earlier connexion has been found, and 
especially if in conjunction with the cult of 
St. Bartholomew. That the connexion of 
the saint and sculapius or medicine is 
much older than the tenth century may be 
inferred from the fact that in the Middle 
Ages there was a figure in the church at 
Otford which was made to foretell the sex 


of unborn children, the women having to 
spice their wishes with cocks or hens accord- 
ing to the desired sex of the child. 

This practice is parallel to that of the 
Greeks and Romans, who offered a cock or 
goat to the blameless doctor (A%sculapius) 
when cured of their ailments, and justifies the 
inference that the old pagan practices were 
continued into Christian times in this cult 
as in many others. As to how this peculiar 
cult could reach Otford there are two assump- 
tions :— 

1. That it came in with St. Augustine 
from Rome. 

2. That the Romans had a temple there 
to Aisculapius, the cult of which was trans- 
mitted by the Britons to the Saxons. Pro- 
bably this is rather a “ tall” assumption, 
and the former is more reasonable. 

Further evidence of the connexion of 
doctor and saint is quoted from the ‘ Lives 
of the Saints’ by Mr. Baring-Gould, who 
says that it was formerly the custom in 
Brittany and Belgium for cataleptic patients 
to spend the night before St. Bartholomew’s 
Day dancing in the parish church—an in- 
fallible cure for fits. 

Can readers throw any further light on this 
matter, and in particular can they refer to & 
description of the wonder-working figure at 
Otford or any similar figure ? 

C. HESKETH. 

Otford. 


Rev. GEoRGE MArRKHAM.—I wish to know 
who this Vicar of Carleton-in-Craven (circa 
1790) was, the family he came from, and 
the date and place of his death. He also 
held a living in Cheshire about the same 
time. 

He was the author of ‘ Truth for Seekers’ 
and ‘More Truth for Seekers’ (1796-7), 
pamphlets which I should be glad to have 
a sight of. He was the aggressor in the 
Lothersdale Quaker tithe case, which re- 
sulted in the imprisonment of eight of his 
parishioners in York Castle for two years and 
five months, 1795-7. See ‘The Prisoners 
Defence Supported,’ of which Lindley 
Murray was part author. 

J. Hamsiey Rowe, M.B. 

88, Horton Grange Road, Bradford. 


BeE-Stinc CurRE FOR RHEUMATISM.— 
At a meeting of the British Beekeepers 
Association held at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, 17 August, 
Sir A. K. Rollit, who was in the chat, 
stated that there was one thing that he had 
long regarded as a country-side superstition, 
viz., that the “ sting of a bee was a remedy 
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for rheumatism,” as, after all, that ailment 
was only a form of poisoning. It would be 
interesting to learn (1) if there is any well- 
authenticated case of such a cure, and (2) 
the Pipe locality in which such a 
belief is really known to exist. 
W. E, 
Westminster. 


ARMS OF SAFFRON WALDEN ABBEY AND 
LAUNDE Priory.—In the course of my 
reading I have met with the following coat 
of arms, Azure, on a bend argent, between 
two cotises and as many mullets or, 
three escallops gules, as that borne by the 
Benedictine Abbey of (Saffron) Walden, 
Essex, and also by the Augustinian Priory 
of Landa or Launde, Leicestershire. I shall 
feel indebted to any correspondent who can 
inform me whose arms they are, and why 
they should be attributed to these two 
religious houses. GEORGE MATTHEWS. 

Homedale, Wetherill Road, Muswell Hill, N. 


JAMEs IV. or ScoTLtanD.—Can you inform 
me what became of the body of James IV. 
of Scotland ? Scott says that, after being 
tossed about at Sheen, the embalmed body 
of the king was buried in “St. Michael’s, 
Wood Street ” (London ?). 

St. Michael’s, Wood Street, has ceased to 
exist, having been pulled down a few years 
since. Hitpyarp Rogers, 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE BISHOP OF 
Ety.—Perhaps some of your readers will 
kindly tell me on what authority and evi- 
dence Bishop Creighton in his ‘Life of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ p. 263, states that her 
letter to the Bishop of Ely, Heaton, was an 
“amusing forgery.” I find the letter spoken 
of in the ‘Book of the Court,’ by W. J. 
Thoms, as authentic, and on the face of it, 
it would seem so. The following is what 
Mr. Thoms says about it, and the copy which 
he gives :— 

“The celebrated letter of Elizabeth to the Bishop 
of Ely is too characteristic of the writer and of her 


notions of the prerogative to be omitted. It is in 
these words :— 
Proud Prelate 

I understand you are backward in complying with 
hee agreement; but I would have you know that 

,Who made you what you are, can unmake you, 
and ait do not forthwith fulfil your engagement, 
by God I will immediately unfrock you ! 

Yours as you demean yourself, 
LIZABETH.” 


The letter is also given in the same terms, 
a3 taken from the Register of Ely, in ‘ The 
Annual Register,’ 1761, under the heading 
of ‘Characters,’ p. 15. R. 


SPANISH ARMADA: SHIPS WRECKED OFF 
AYRSHIRE.—Can any of your readers tell 
me of a likely source of information concern- 
ing the name of a Spanish ship wrecked off 
the coast of Ayrshire, one of whose guns 
lies on the rocks at Portencross, a few miles 
from ? WYKEHAM. 


THE HAWK AND THE EaGie.—Which of 
the elder dramatists tells a story of a hawk 
that, having killed an eagle in the presence 
of a king and his Court, was solemnly 
crowned with a diadem, as a recognition of 
his bravery, but was then killed for having 
risen against his lawful lord the eagle ? 

E. Biscuor. 


Furness ABBEY. — In the ‘ Furness 
Coucher Book,’ Part III. PP. 652-3, in an 
arrangement between the Abbey and the 
Archbishop of York, appears the clause :— 
“‘ordinavimus, viz., quod totam ecclesiam de Dalton, 
cum capellis et omnibus pert., salyo jure Willelmi 
tune Vicarii, et post ipsius decessum vicariam XV. 
marcarum, item totam ecclesiam de Ursewik, cum 
capellis et omnibus pert., salva capella sicut fuit 
mes. dictis Abbati et an usibus propriis retinendas 
concessimus. 

This deed is dated mccxxvi. Any ex- 
planation of the phrase “salva capella sicut 
fuit,” either through ‘N. & Q.’ or privately, 
will oblige. Is there any connexion between 
the excepted chapel and the undated grant 
(generally assumed to be a.D. 13—) of 
chantry to the chapel of Bolton? See 
* Coucher Book,’ Part I. p. 96. 

T. N. PostLeTHWAITE. 
Urswick Vicarage, near Ulverston. 


‘* PERTESEN.’’—Can any of your readers 
explain the meaning of the word “‘ pertesen”’? 
The following extract from the Surtees 
Society’s Proceedings, vol. xxxviii. (‘ Wills 
and Inventories,’ vol. ii., 1868, p. 256), shows 
the word in use :— 

“‘ John Selby, of Twhisell, in the County Palla’ 
tine of Durrisme, knyght, by his will of Nov. 17th, 
1595, leaves......to Mr. Mushanes my pertesen.” 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM. 

The Atheneum, Liverpool. 


Monro: LivinestonE: Primrose.—The 
Rev. George Monro, Chancellor of Ross, 
who died about 1630, aged 80 or little less, 
married a lady named Livingstone. His son 
the Rev. George Monro of Pitlundie, member 
of the General Assembly of 1639, who died 
in April, 1642, married Mary Primrose. 
I shall be much obliged if any one can tell 
me the parentage of either or both of these 
ladies. A, R. BaYLey. 
St. Margarets, Malvern. 
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‘Dimes AND DoLiars’: Epwin WavuGnH’s 
LANCASHIRE RECITATIONS.—I want to know 
where to obtain a poem entitled (I think) 
* Dimes and Dollars.’ 

I also wish to obtain a book of recitations 
in the Lancashire dialect, containing some 
of Edwin Waugh’s works. Sy. SmirH. 

15, Roman Road, South Shields. 

[‘Dimes and Dollars’ is by H. Mills, and is in- 


cluded in Wilson’s ‘ Recitations and Dialogues,’ an 
American publication. ] 


Replies. 


CHARLES LAMB AND HIS PEPE. 
(10 8. xii. 168.) 


As it is improbable that Carlyle uses a 
term known within the Lamb circle only, it 
may be inferred that in speaking of Lamb’s 
“* Pepe ’’ he designs to intimate his opinion 
that the man was essentially small. In the 
chapter of the ‘ Reminiscences ’ devoted to 
Jane Welsh Carlyle he mentions having met 
the Lambs when visiting his friend Badams 
at Enfield, and depreciates Elia in these un- 
terms :— 

Insuperable proclivity to gin, in 
ignorance and shallowness, even when it was serious 
and good-mannered, which it seldom was; usually 
il-mannered (to a degree), screwed into frosty 
artificialities, ghastly make-believe of wit ;—in fact 
more like ‘diluted insanity’ (as I defined it) than 
anything of real jocosity, ‘humour,’ or geniality. 
A most slender fibre of actual worth there was in 
that poor Charles, abundantly recognisable to me 
as to others, in his better times and moods ; but he 
was Cockney to the marrow; and Cockneydom 
shouting, ‘Glorious, marvellous, unparalleled in 
Nature!’ all his days, had quite bewildered his 
poor head, and churned nearly all the sense out of 
the poor man.” 

‘* Pepe,’’ “peip,’’ or ‘‘peep ” (Fr. pepier), 
literally denoting a weak, chirping sth is : 
term that eminently fits such a meagre indi- 
viduality as that which is indicated in this 
merciless description. Apparently Carlyle 
found in Lamb, as Burns once said of him- 
self, one who ‘‘ cheeped like a bewildered 
chicken,’’ and was unable to make allow- 
ances for the nervous manner of his singular 
interlocutor. He probably knew nothing of 
the immortal products due to the ‘‘ fibre of 
actual worth,’’ and was harassed and im- 
patient with the “‘ pepe ’’ to which he had 
to listen. This word is used by Gavin 
Douglas when translating the reply of 
Palinurus to Aineas (‘ “neid,’ vi. 347) :— 

The todir ansueris with a petuus peip. 


The original gives the translator no warrant 
for his descriptive touch, which is one of 


those ‘‘ embroideries on the text ’’ that Prof. 
Saintsbury, on his own showing, has failed to 
discover in Douglas. It is quite likely, how- 
ever, that the voice of the pilot’s shade 
would be very different from that which in 
other days used to resound on deck, and 
thus the phrase may be accorded literary 
value. In the expressive imagery of Isaiah 
x. 14 (A.V.) we find, ‘‘ There was none that 
moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or 
peeped.’’ For the closing word those respon- 
sible for the Revised Version have substi- 
tuted ‘‘chirped,’’ presumably on the ground 
that ‘‘peep’’ in this sense is archaic or 
liable to misinterpretation. 
Tuomas BAYNE. 


‘* Pepe’? would not be a misprint for 
‘* pipe,’’? but the phonetic rendering of the 
way in which either Lamb or one of his 
friends pronounced the word. This may be 
illustrated by an extract from an article in 
a series of ‘‘ Chats on Churches in Kent,’’ 
now appearing in the Rochester and Chatham 
News, dated 17 July of this year :— 


** About half a mile from Shorne church is a fine 
old building called ‘ Pipe’s Place,’ for many years 
the residence of the Maplesdens, members of a 
well-known Kentish family, with branches at Hors- 
monden, Maidstone, and Rochester. There are 
monuments in Shorne church to several members 
ranging from 1681 to 1717. It is just possible that 
this house was the residence, even if he did not 
build it, of a former vicar, William Pepyr, who 
died 3lst January, 1468, as, according to his will, 
he did not reside at the vicarage, and from the 
will dated Ist July, 1495, of Thomas Page, one of 
the principal parishioners, we learn there was no 
vicarage, because he demised a tenement called 
Normans in Up Shorn for a for 
Thos. Elys, the then vicar, and after him to be 
continued from vicar to vicar, ‘as long as the world 
shall endure.’ This assumption is founded on philo- 
logical evidence. There was some uncertainty as 
to the spelling of the name; some accounts made it 
Pepyr and some Pepys. His fine brass has dis- 
appeared, but a copy renders the final letter Sy 
and in the Patent Rolls 14 Edward IV. isan enrol- 
ment for the pardon of outlawry to John Rolfe, of 
Shorne, Kent, ‘husbondman,’ for not appearing to 
answer John Hasard, vicar of Northflete, and Wm. 
Pepyr, vicar of Shorne, touching a debt of 7. 
There was a Kentish wg" of this name seated 
at Boughton Aluph in 12 Henry VI. The name 
would be pronounced Peeper, as to-day the Scot- 
tish Highlanders pronounce the Lag *9 of their 
national instrument, so that Pepyr’s Place would 
be pronounced ees Place, and in process 0 
time the ‘r’ would be slurred in pronunciation 
till it became eliminated in writing, and Pepyr's 
Place would get softened to Pepys Place. This 
is corroborated when we find that_the name 
of the immortal gossiping diarist of Charles IL’s 
reign was so pronounced. Moreover, we get 


the sound from a scene in one of the old Miracle 
Plays, contemporaneous, in fact, with our Shorne 
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vicar, where a humorous scene is enacted at the 
Adoration of the Shepherds. One wishes to walk 
to kiss what he thinks is the babe in the cradle :— 

Pastor. Let me gyf youre barne-bot vj pence. 

Mak. Nay, do way : he slepys. 

Pastor. Me thynk he pepys. 

Mak. When he iy me © wepys: 

I pray you go hence. 

At the present day we have two sounds—short 
and long—for the letter ‘i,’ as ‘bin, bind’; ‘fin, 
find’; ‘din, dine’; ‘shin, shine,’ and in English, 
as in Latin, we have the two sounds in one word, 
as ‘ibidem,’ ‘ ibis,’ &c., so that the name Pepys 
Place would be written sometimes Pipe’s Place, 
and would be pronounced ‘ Peeps’ till the modern 
form would become fixed.” 


It is not to be expected that authorities 
would be given in a newspaper article, but 
the account of Pipe’s Place is taken from 
Archeologia Cantiana, xx. 195-202; xxiii. 
78-85. The miracle play referred to is 
“The Adoration of the Shepherds,’ in the 
Widkirk Plays, from Collier’s ‘ History of 
English Dramatic Poetry,’ ii. 186. The 
argument is that of the writer of the article. 

A. RHODES. 


‘NoTES AND QUERIES’ COMMEMORATION 
(10 8. xii. 167).—In response to this pro- 
posal a mass of suggestions lies before me, 
from which I select and append the more 
practical, in the order of their popularity, 
for further consideration. Please reply 
direct. 

1. Consolidated lexicographical Index to 
the first ten series of ‘ N. & @. 

2. Special volume of original papers from 
contributors, typical of and uniform with 
‘N. & Q.,’ preferably with illustrations. 

3. Biographical record, in separate book 
form, of contributors, with facsimile auto- 
graphs. 

4. History of ‘N. & Q.,’ illustrated. 

5. London conference (with subsequent 
dinner) for the purpose of extending the 
influence of ‘ N. & Q. 

6. Précis of the more important subjects 
settled by ‘N. & Q.’ since its foundation. 

7. Reprint of the first seven Series. 

8. Reprint of the rare Indexes. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

92, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


It seems to me that the sixtieth anni- 
versary of ‘N. & Q.’ could not be better 
celebrated than by printing a General Index 
to the ten Series. I think if a subscription 
list were started, there would soon be con- 
tributed by friends of ‘ N. & Q.’ a sum suffi- 
cient to defray the expense of this useful 
undertaking. Please accept this suggestion 


from one of your oldest contributors, whose 
earliest contribution appeared in N. & Q. 
(2S. xii. 309) as far back as 19 Oct., 1861. 
A, L. MAYHEW. 
21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Mrs. AND Miss VANNECK (10 8S. xii. 188).— 
The story mentioned in Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s 
‘Collections and Recollections’ finds some 
corroboration in a caricature published by 
Gillray on 26 April, 1788, called ‘The Royal 
Joke; or, Black Jack’s Delight.’ In the 
‘Works of James Gillray,’ pp. 96-7, the 
plate is thus described :— 

“This caricature illustrates a scandalous scene 
at Carlton House. The Prince, seated in the centre, 
is treating a lady to a very unceremonious ccrrec- 
tion. y Archer is offering her riding whip. 
Behind the Prince stand Mrs. Fitzherbert, Fox, 
Colonel Hanger, and Mrs. Armistead (afterwards 
Mrs. Fox), enjoying the ‘joke.’ ‘ Black Jack, from 
whose pocket hangs a piece of music, ‘ The Reform, 
a new motion,’ is fiddling his appreciation. 

The unfortunate lady, however, is not 
identified as Miss Vanneck. 

Gertrude, third daughter of Sir Joshua 
Vanneck, first Baronet, and Privy Purse 
to the Princess of Wales, who died in March, 
1798, and whose visit to the Pavilion at 
Brighton in August, 1795, is mentioned by 
Walpole, is the Miss Vanneck who is most 
likely to have been the heroine of the scan- 
dalous story. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Jacos Cote (10S. xii. 129, 218).—This old 
Westminster worthy was very good in 
humour generally and in punning particu- 
larly. In his day he served on almost every 
public body in St. Margaret’s parish, being 
churchwarden in 1837-8. He was a great 
practical joker, a man full of spirits and of 
much joviality, and the life and soul of parish 
meetings. In 1858 Mr. Samuel Hughes of 
Park Street (now Queen Anne’s Gate), was 
elected churchwarden, and sought to do 
away with the customary dinner, an attempt 
which engendered a vast amount of ill-feeling. 
As was to be expected, so decided a bon 
vivant as Jacob Cole was in favour of the 
dinner being held, but without effect. 
1t was not held, and gradually fell into abey- 
ance, and finally ceased. One result of the 
bad feeling thus brought about was the fol- 
lowing lines, written by Mr. Cole in con- 
junction with my brother-in-law Mr. William 
Enne Needham, at that time (and until his 
death in 1877) parish clerk of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster ; ee whether the lines were 
circulated or used I have now no means of 

roving. They were discovered among Mr. 
eedham’s papers after his death. What 
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share the gentlemen respectively took in the 

composition is also unknown to me ; I know, 

however, that Mr. Needham in his early days 

attempted some verse, but a few years 

before his death destroyed all that had 

escaped the ravages of time, so I believe 

that the piece here given is the only one left. 

It is supposed to i the utterance of the 

loving cup that always had high place on the 

parish banquet table. 

THE LAY OF THE LOVING CUP. 

To be or not to be! That’s the question, surely ; 
So said Shakspeare. 

To dine or not to dine! Affects digestion purely ; 
So says Common Sense. 


All Souls (Fools) Day ! 
2nd November, 1858. 
Lamentations ii. ; xi. ; viii. (Text and date.) 

O, if I’d a voice and a tongue that could speak 
I’d moan and I’d groan and send forth a wild 

shriek ; 
The city, the parish, and neighbours should know 
My nae and the cause why my spirits don’t flow. 
St. Margaret’s, to wit, is the place of my strain, 
Where the ‘‘ Worthies” all love and would meet 

me again. 
I’m a “Treasure,” I’m fast under their lock and 


ey 
And meant to be seen and of course light to see. 


Long darkness is blindness, so pity my lot ; 

My ‘‘Guardians” forsake me, I’m sadly forgot. 

I was ‘‘Samuel’s” good gift, a token to store, 

A “cup” to bring on—when his days were no 
more— 

True soul of all harmony, creating good cheer, 

And making friends jovial at least once a year. 

A feast (with Alms-giving) was always well known 

To wed Junior Church as a Darby to Joan. 

That each festive board might re-echo the past 

— — the good things with good wishes might 
ast, 

Cementing good feeling ’mid men of renown, 

All brother officials by rota up-grown. 

Tho’ ‘‘ Local” their power, we find them combine, 

Mixin as laymen ” and “ physic,” with ‘law ” and 

‘divine.’ 

All bound up in joy, all good fellowship own, 

Thus all degrees level—equality shown. 

O, happy the days for full many a year 

When these guests met to dine, and myself to 
appear ; 

But now there’s a . se there’s a mystery ! hark ! 

A voice (from myself) comes forth from the dark : 

“Shall this year be noted? O sad is the day ! 

What whispers buzz round while tongues boldly 


say 
The right and the custom of good wine and cup 
Is by strangest of fancies to be given up. 


The guard room is here, and the iron chest so 


strong, 
But the Warden is menting to whom I belong. 
How comes it that I’m still left on the shelf 
Alone in my glory—alone—to myself? 

*T will soon get reported—a sad thing to know— 
That his neighbours all think him a cup too low. 
The old rule he’s broken—not heeding his lesson, 
Like the dunce before—a bad boy to Sam Pierson. 


My grief is now told, it’s now come to pass, 
For it matters not were I iron, copper, or brass ; 
ie see the gold burnished, or steam round the 
rim ; 
I’m boxed in a cupboard, sad, lonely, and grim 
Uncared for, unnoticed—no sexton peeps in ; 
The change is disgraceful, a sorrow, a sin! ; 
So = thought that the Warden has muddled his 
rain, 
And the rumour gains ground that disunion must 
reign. 
To ‘live in one’s glass’ is a maxim oft said, 
But the powers reply, ‘ Rest apart like the dead’ : 
All’s changed—all is lost—all honour has gone. 
All Souls’ Day’s all fools’ day; all’s dull and 
All brightness has vanished, the whole thing is 
wrong. 
No dinner, no merriment, no music or song. 


Friends! take up the cause, and the poor and my 


rief ; 

If weed be—I prithee—vote parish relief ; 

Or give us good cheer, for your games are all u 

~—— they send to oblivion the famous ‘Gold 
up’! 

So redress or revenge—to the rescue ! I ~ ; 

Hughes ought not to use your old cup in this way ; 

Our hopes all blown up by our new _ guy, 

A flare-up then make of our guy’s effigy.” 

The allusions to Sam and Sam Pierson recall 
the donor of the cup, given to commemorate 
the successful ending of the litigation brought 
about by placing the famous east window in 

osition. The cup bears the date 1764. 

n May, 1906, I printed these lines in The 
Westminster and Pimlico News, in one of the 
‘Memories of Westminster’ (‘A Lawsuit and 
a Loving Cup’) I have at intervals pub- 
lished in that newspaper. The local press 
is very seldom an enduring means of keeping 
anything alive,so I am glad of the hospitality 
of the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ to that end. 

I fancy the firm of Cole & Williamson was 
not in existence in Bridge Street, Westminster, 
but only came into being when the hatter’s 
business was transferred to Duncannon 
Street, Charing Cross, or to Cockspur Street. 
Which was the first transfer, or if the shops 
were open at one time, I cannot now recollect, 
but I think two moves were made. 

W. E. HARLAND-OXLEY. 

Westminster. 


SAINTE-BEUVE ON CasTOR AND POLLUX 
(10 S. xi. 309, 392; xii. 15).—The story 
which D’Alembert had in mind is told in 
Cicero’s ‘ De Oratore,’ ii. 86, 352. Simonides 
of Ceos having agreed to write a poem on 
Scopas, a Thessalian noble, said much in it 

% causa of Castor and Pollux. On 
chanting his ode at Scopas’s table he was 
told by his patron that he would be paid 
only half the price stipulated, and_ must 
apply for the rest to Castor and Pollux. 
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Shortly afterwards a message was brought in | 


to the poet that two young men were at the 
left the banquet, but found no one. Mean- 
while, however, the dining-room fell and 
crushed Scopas and his kinsmen, who were 
mangled beyond recognition, and could only 
be sorted for burial owing to Simonides 
remembering the place at table which each 
had occupied. The story is told again by 
Phedrus, iv. 24, and by Quintilian, ‘ Inst. 
Orator.,’ xi. 2, 11-16. Epwarp BEnsty. 


Buriat-Piaces or Norasre ENGLIsH- 
WOMEN (10 S. xii. 207).— These, as far as 
the five peeresses are concerned (presuming 
that the Countess of Essex is meant by 
‘Kitty Stephens, Countess of Craven, died 
20 Feb., 1882, aged 88’), will be found in 
‘The Complete Peerage,’ by G. E.C. Alpha- 
betically they are as.under : — 

1. Craven, Louisa, Countess of, at Binley, 
co. Warwick, in 1860. 

2. Derby, Elizabeth, Countess of, at 
Ormskirk, in 1829. 

3. Essex, Kitty, Countess of, at Kensal 
Green Cemetery, in 1882. Mon. inscription 
at Watford, Herts. 

4. Peterborough, Anastasia, Countess of, 
at Bath Abbey, in 1755. 

5. St. Albans, Harriot, Duchess of, at 
Redbourne, co. Lincoln, in 1837. ee 


2. Louisa Brunton, Countess of Craven, 
was buried at Combe Abbey. 

4, Elizabeth O’Neill, Lady Becher, died at 
Balligiblin, Mallow, and was probably buried 
there. Won. Dovetas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


2. According to ‘The Annual Register’ 
(1829, p. 225), Elizabeth, Countess of Derby, 
died 23 April. 1829, aged 66, and was buried 
at Ormskirk on 30 April. See also Gent. 
Mag., 1829, part ii. p. 78. 

5. The body of the Duchess of St. Albans 
was conveyed for interment to Redburn 
Hall, the seat of the Beauclerks in Lincoln- 
shire (Gent. Mag., 1837, part ii. p. 419). 

F. M. R. Hotworruy. 


GOTHAM AND THE GOTHAMITES (10 S. xii. 
128, 198).—I thank Mr. A. Ruopgs for the 
‘“Cuckoo Pen ’’ references, which are new 
tome. I hope, however, it is not so difficult 
as he assumes to supplement my Gotham 
collections of ten years ago, judging from the 
way in which several additional notes have 
recently come to hand. Many readers of old 
English literature must be conversant with 


"references not yet scheduled. I may perhaps 
'be allowed to submit one or two points 
door and anxious to see him. He rose and 


whereon information would be welcome. 
Halliwell’s list of ‘‘ references for allu- — 
sions,’’ 1840, includes Eliot’s ‘ Fruits from 
the French,’ (no date given), and Leigh’s 
* Accidence of Armory,’ 1597. I have also 
seen the name ‘‘Thorston’’ instanced 
among dramatists who allude to the Gotham- 
ites. Again, Dr. More’s ‘ Antidote against 
Atheism,’ 1653, is stated by a correspondent 
at 1S. ii. 477, to allude to the stories of the 
trevet and the rolling cheeses. In all the 
foregoing cases I lack definite quotations. 
Once more I learn from a modern book of 
‘ Tudor and Stuart Love Songs’ that a poem 
‘ Love for Love,’ by Fulk Greville, Lord 
Brooke, includes a reference to the hedging 
of the cuckoo. I want to what 
the poem originally appeared, as I cannot a 
beh date it more definitely than by the 
span of the writer’s life, viz. 1554-1628. _ 
Some time since I was informed that Miss 
Marie Corelli had written a story under the 
title of ‘Three Wise Men of Gotham.’ I 
should like to know its date. 
A. STAPLETON. 
39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ENsoR: PavuL FAMILY 
(10 S. xi. 210, 334)—Referring to my MS. 
family records, I find that a branch of 
Ensors were established at Sherborne, 
Dorset. Lower in his ‘ Patronymica Bri- 
tannica’ says the Ensors of Dorset may be 
descended, like the Ensors of Rollesby Hall, 
Norfolk, from the Edensors of Staffordshire, 
who derived their name from @ Derbyshire 
parish. 

Henry Ensor of Sherborne, and probably 
brother to Mrs. John Paul (my former reply), 
married in 1846, at Alverstoke, Louisa Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas Paul 
of Gosport. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the Ensors were apparently not 
established in any counties besides Warwick- 
shire, Staffordshire, and 


Hocxtipe at Hexton (10 8. xi. 488; 
xii. 71, 139, 214).—It is wholly impossible 
to connect the M.E. hoke-dai with the 
A.-S. hdc, a hook. The latter can only give 
a form hokdai or hookdai. The form hoke 
has an essential -e- which could only arise 
from an A.-S. weak sb. such as steorra, a 
star, M.E. sterre. We must a the 
element ammatical mistake of confusing 
the -es en plural of hok or hook, a 
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hook (due to a strong singular), with the 
-e-s in sterre-s, plural of sterre, a star. 
Strong substantives have no -e- in a com- 
pound; only weak ones can exhibit it. 
Hence the M.E. hokedai cannot possibly 
represent an A.-S. form hdc-deg, but must 
go back to an A.-S. form hocan-deg, from a 
weak sb. hoca, masc., or hoce, fem. or neuter. 
It is precisely because no A.-S. hoca or hoce 
is recorded that the etymology of M.E. 
hokedai remains unknown. It is clear that 
Fosbroke knew nothing about Middle English 
grammar. WatteR W. SKEAT. 


In Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 499, the 
article on the subject of Hocktide concludes 
thus :— 

“Tt may be added that it appears, from the 
entries in the churchwardens’ registers of various 
parishes, that in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies Hock-tide was called in London Hob-tide.” 


Tom JONES. 


RusHuicuts (10 S. x. 27, 76, 93, 135’ 
154, 275, 353)—In The Illustrated Times 
of 2 Feb., 1861, p. 74, is a short article 
headed ‘ Primitive Method of Lighting still 
in use in the Fens of Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire,’ with an engraving entitled 
‘Primitive Candle and Candlestick in use 
in the Lincolnshire Fens.’ 

At the end of the article is the following :— 

‘The Engraving shows a very primitive kind of 
candle which, even at the present day, is in use in 
the cottages in the marshy districts. The wick is 
formed of the rushes gathered in the neighbouring 
bogs, and, when dry, dipped two or three times 
into hot tallow, and then Taid aside for use. The 
candlestick consists of a rough stick set upright in 
a circular stand. Horizontally is a twig forked at 
one end for the purpose of holding the candle. It 
might be worth white for the ingenious contributors 
to Notes and Queries to inquire if this homely 
invention may have given origin to the word 
“candlestick. ” 

The print shows a@ rushlight stick, very 
tall. The rushlight passes through the fork 
of the smaller stick, which slanting upwards 
at its forked end, crosses the main stick. 
The rushlight is so long that it has a coil at 
the lower end like a taper. 

RosBertT PIERPOINT. 


LONDON TAVERNS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century (10 S. xii. 127, 190).—I think Mr. 
Hews is wrong in saying that ‘‘ The Cock ” 
“stood upon a portion of the site of the new 
Law Courts in the Strand.” I have often 
dined at “ The Cock.” It was east of Bell 
Yard, and it stood upon e portion of the 
site of the Bank of England, Law Courts 
Branch. Harry B. Poranp. 

Inner Temple. 


Mr. Hens is not quite correct as to the 
site of ‘‘ The Cock.” The Law Courts were 
completed, and in use, some time before 
‘*The Cock”? was pulled down. The whole 
of the site of the Courts is on the west side 
of Bell Yard ; the tavern stood in that part 
of Fleet Street which lies between Bell Yard 
and Chancery Lane, and the site is now 
covered by the Law Courts Branch of the 
Bank of England. Wma. Dovetas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


APPLES: THEIR OLD Names (10 S. viii. 
429; ix. 297, 314, 495; x. 15, 215; xii. 
137).—I have pleasure in transcribing from 
my report on MSS. at Skokloster, printed in 
the Forty-Third Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records, the list of 
English apples sent to Marshal Wrangel in 
1662, as Mr. UDAL requests. 


No. 1. Harvi dple. Heel stoor sommarfrucht. 
2. Rex Pomorum. Sommarfrucht stoor och snart 


mogen. 

3. John Appel. Godh winterfrucht och finnez 
uthi biggez tunnorne som pa sundet sints ihro, 
ihra riindaistige gréne och med riédhe strymer. 

4, Gelliflower. Winterfrucht och skéon. 

5. oe Royal. Sommarfrucht. 
6. Holland Pepin. Winterfrucht uthi biggez 
tunnorne. 

7. Von Gustian. Sommer iple. 

8. Marigold aple. Sommarfrucht. 

9. Margett iple. First mogen frucht. 

10. Doctor Harvi’s iple. Sommarfrucht stoor. 

11. Russetin fiple. Skéin winterfrucht, grii och 
riind, och finnez, uthi biggez tunnorne. 

12. Rousset Pepin. Winterfrucht och finnez i 
tunnorne nagot gra och giidlachtig. 

13. Golden Pepin. Gil med stérre flikier ahn 
dhe andre pepinz finnez uthi tunnorne. 

14. Englisch Warden. Winterfrucht. 

15. Poiremains. Finnez uthi tunnorne nagot 
aflang som citrona ahr skién winterfrucht och i 
stoor estim. 

16. Een knippa ympor af Moder Pepins som ihr 
iordt swass pa enda, skéjn och godh winterfrucht 
uaraf finnez iiplen uthi lille tunnan. 

17. Een stoor knippa Kentisch Pepinz. Rar 
winterfrucht omiirkt. 

W. D. Macray. 


SacrED PLACE-NAMES IN FOREIGN LANDS 
(10 S. xi. 467; xii. 176)—Mr. RHopDEs’s 
list at the second reference contains the 
Scottish Joppa and Alexandria, both given 
merely as ‘‘in Scotland.” The former is 
on the Firth of Forth, beside Portobello in 
Mid-Lothian ; while the latter is in the Vale 
of Leven, co. Dumbarton, and famous for its 
Turkey-red dyeing industry. 

It may be added that a favoured northern 
corner of Cameron parish, Fifeshire, 1s 
named Paradise. In spring it is glorious 
with wild-flowers, at midsummer it is & 
grateful retreat for fugitive calves ; and 
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somewhat later it furnishes the visitor with 
abundance of luscious raspberries. This 
choice spotis within easy reach of those 
St. Andrews pedestrians who complete the 
familiar hill-walk to Drumcarro, but its 
existence and the conditions on which it may 
be explored are known only to an initiated 
minority. THomas BAYNE. 


TRIPLE CHANCEL ArcHEs (10 S. xii. 208). 
—The little church at Elton, near Stockton, 
co. Durham, is another church with triple 
chancel arches, apparently of Transitional 
date. R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


The ruined church of Reculvers in Kent 
has a triple chancel arch. Being the oldest 
example, it was probably a precedent for 
the others. WALTER SCARGILL. 


The small church of Ovingdean, Sussex, 
has triple chancel arches, probably of Saxon 
origin. F. 8S. SNELL. 


About fifty years ago there was a triple 
chancel arch at a church in Essex a few 
miles from Harlow. It was either Sheering 
or Matching, I am not sure which, but [ 
think it was Sheering. G. A. M. 


“SHOT AT THE ROOK AND KILLED THE 
CROW ” (10 S. xii. 147, 218)—The form of 
this rime, as I remember it being taught 
long ago to my children, was 

Robbin the Bobbin he bent his bow, 

Shot at a pigeon and killed a crow, 

Shot at another and killed his own brother, 
Did Robbin the Bobbin that bent his bow. 


R. Rossins. 


The rime I knew when a child ran :— 
All in a row 
A-benty bow, 
Shoot at a pigeon 
An’ kill a white crow. 
We made “bowen arrows ’’—the bows of 
lember,” thin branches of hazel wood, 
and the arrows were “ keks.”’ Chanting the 
lines, we advanced, shot, and killed in our 
little idea the ‘“‘ white crows.” The best of 
things were always to us white. 


TuHos. RatTcLirFE. 
Worksop. 


Cuartes Prigort’s ‘ Jockey (10 8. 
xu. 90, 135, 174).—The manuscript note 
cited by me may be “ incorrect,” but not 
for the reason given. Mr. ALECK ABRA- 
HAMS is mistaken in saying “there was 
not a Sir Frederick Eden.” — Sir Frederick 
Morton Eden, the person referred to, suc- 


died in 1809. He is mentioned on pp. 441 
and 480 of vol. xxxix. of ‘The Annual 
Register.’ His son, another Sir Frederick, 
succeeded him, and was killed at New Orleans 


in 1814. W. H. Davin. 
AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
xii. 208).— 


I sow hempseed : hempseed I sow: 

He that loves me the best 

Come after me and mow. 
These lines are a popular charm, said to be 
used in Derbyshire on St. Valentine’s Eve, 
and in some parts of England at Midsummer, 
or on St. Martin’s night. Folkard gives a 
variant commonly used in Scotland on All- 
Hallows Eve ; see his ‘ Plant Lore,’ pp. 370- 
371, where there is a good deal of information 
on the subject of sowing hempseed by way 
of divination. 


There are many variations of the rime 

‘“* Hempseed I sow.” Down here in the West 
it used to run :— 

*Empzeed I throw, 

’Empzeed I zow, 

°E that’s my true love 

Come arter me an’ mow. 
It refers, of course, to the attempt made by 
the sowing of hempseed by maidens to 
divine who their future husbands will be. 
Brand in his ‘ Antiquities’ has a lengthy 
reference to this custom, which was greatly 
practised in Scotland on All- Hallow E’en. 
But in some parts of the country—and in 
Devonshire—the hempseed was sown on 
Midsummer Eve. Gay in his ‘ Pastorals’ 
refers to it in these words :— 
At eve last midsummer no sleep I sought, 
But to the field a bag of hempseed brought ; 
I scatter’d round the seed on ev'ry side, 
And three times, in a trembling accent, cried, 
‘*This hempseed with my virgin hand I sow ; 
Who shall my true love be the crop shall mow.” 

W. G. Wittis Watson. 

Exeter. 


Miss Horne is not likely to find any 
literary source for her lines ‘‘ Hempseed I 
sow,” &c. It is a common folk rime used 
for getting a sight of a lover, known or un- 
known. It may be found in Hunt’s ‘ Popular 
Romances of the West of England’ (‘ The 
Spectre Bridegroom’). I think the verses 
are in ‘Mother Bunch’s Closet,’ but have 
no copy by me. Hunt prints “ Come after 
me and show thee.” One form is as fre- 
quent as the other. Other forms may be 
found in Gregor’s ‘ Folk-lore of North-East 
Scotland,’ p. 84, and Gutch and Peacock’s 
‘ Folk-lore of Lincolnshire,’ p. 130 (Lintseed 


ceeded his father Sir Robert in 1786, and 


and barley respectively). . YGREC, 
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Vircixn Mary’s Nur (10 S. xii. 187). 
—‘ The Century Dictionary ’ mentions the 
Virgin Mary’s Nut and also describes it as 
“snake’s egg,’ but without any references. 
I have not found either of these names in 
books on botany or superstition. 

The ‘‘ Molukka beans ’’ referred to by 
Martin are noticed in the ‘New English 
Dictionary ’ under Molucca, as the fruit of a 
species of Bonduc, with a quotation from 

. Wallace, ‘ Deser. Orkney ’ (1693), 14:— 

**Upon the Rocks you will find......very oft these 
pretty Nutts [marg. *Molluca Beans], of which they 
use to make Snuff Boxes.” 

There is also one from J. Wallace, jun., 
* Ace. Orkney ’ (1700), ii. 36 :— 

* After Storms of Westerly Wind, amongst the 
Sea-weed, they find commonly in places expos’d to 
the Western-Ocean these Paaeseti, that. know 
not for what reason,’ go under the Name of Molucca 
Beans.” 

A. B. Lyons, 
1907, says :— 

“The botanical name is Guilandina Bonduc, 
Linneus (C. Bonduc., Roxb.; G. glabra, Mill.). 
Florida and most tropical coasts. Seeds: Yellow 
Nicker-nuts or Nickar-nuts, Bonduc-nuts (from 
Arabic bondog, a necklace), Beazor-nuts, Molucca 

n; Fr. (Eil de chat.” 

R. Bentley, ‘Manual of Botany,’ 1882, 
Says :— 

“Guilandina (Cesalpinia) Bonducella, the Nicke® 
Tree. The seeds are very bitter, and possess toni® 
and antiperiodic properties. They are official in 
the Pharmacopeeia of India, and have been em- 

loyed with success in intermittent fevers, &c. 

he seeds are also used for necklaces, rosaries, &0.” 


Tom JONES. 


‘Plant Names,’ Detroit, 


This, the Molucca bean, is known scientific- 
ally as Cesalpinia Bonducella. See Jamie- 
son’s ‘ Etym. Dict. Scott. Lang.’ and the 
‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ s.v. 

J. MacMIcHaeEt, 


The capsule of the West Indian plant 
Ipomea tuberasa is known as Virgin Mary 
kidney. Carried by the Gulf Stream, it is 
oecasionally washed up on the shores of the 
Outer Hebrides. Its kidney shape, brown 
colour, and superficial cruciform hollows 
reasonably account for the popular name 
and supposed prophylactic virtue. Why it 
was called ‘‘ molluska bean ”’ is not so easily 
explained. WALTER CLARK. 

oyal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 


Bishop “ ONLY MAN IS VILE” 


(10 S. xii. 206)—Sr. Swrrnm points out 
that the story about the cheating Ceylon 
jeweller is evidently an invention, as Heber 


did, indeed, make one change afterwards 
in that stanza, but it was not in the last line. 
This alteration (which has not been 
generally accepted) consisted in turning 
‘ Ceylon’s isle ” into ‘“‘ Java’s isle,’’ on which 
Canon Julian remarks, ‘‘ For what reason is 
unknown.” It does not appear that Heber 
was ever in Java, but he was in Ceylon, and 
perhaps not find the 
spicy as he e ted. . T. LYNn, 


SrropE’s REGIMENT, 1760-64 (10 S. xii. 
210).—‘ The Court and City Register’ for 
the year 1762 states on p. 170 that the 62nd 
Regiment of Foot, whose colonel was Major- 
General William Strode, was stationed in 
Treland that year; but it does not state the 
town or garrison where the regiment was. 

W. H. Col. 
5, Linden Road, Bedford. 


On 21 April, 1758, the second battalion 
of the 4th or King’s Own Regiment was 
constituted the 62nd Regiment under Col. 
Wm. Strode, and sent to attack the 
French settlements in the West Indies. _ It 
embarked 900 strong under Lieut.-Col. 
Crump, and sailed in November of that year, 
landing in Barbadoes in January of the 
following year. It served in the attacks on 
Martinico and Guadeloupe, Col. Crump 
being appointed governor of the latter 
island, and the regiment remained in garrison 
there. In 1761 a detachment took part in 
the capture of Dominico, after which the 
detachment returned to Guadeloupe. In 
1762 the regiment took part in the capture 
of Grenada, St. Lucie, and St. Vincent. 
Leaving a small detachment in Guadeloupe, 
the regiment took part in the reduction of 
Havana. It then returned to Guadeloupe, 
and served in the Leeward Islands until 
the Peace of Fontainebleau, when all those 
hard-won acquisitions were restored to the 
French and Spanish monarchs. In_ the 
spring of 1764 the regiment quitted the West 
Indies, arrived in England in July of that 
year, and commenced recruiting its dimin- 
ished numbers (‘ Historical Record of the 
Fourth Regiment of Foot,’ pp. 53-60). 
A. RHODES. 


CocKBURNSPATH: MAxweEtt (10 S. x. 
430; xi. 72, 212, 335, 436; xii. 213).— 
When I replied in good faith (10 S. xi. 436) 
to Dr. MILNE’s comments (10 8. xi. 335) 
upon certain place-names, I had not realized 
that his purpose was to satirize the efforts 
of students in place-names. Lest some 


wrote the hymn before he left England. He 


other reader may be as slow as myself in 


| 


| 
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recognizing his humour, may I enter a mild 
protest against the use he has made of my 
own surname, the origin of which is per- 
fectly well known from documentary evi- 
dence ? 

Maccus the son of Undewyn (ob. c. 1153) 
received from David I. a grant of land 
adjoining Kelso. On this land was a good 
salmon pool or “ wel’ in the Tweed, still 
known as Maxwheel, immediately below 
Kelso Bridge. From this fishery the land 
got the name of Maccus’ wel; and the next 
stage was reached when the son of Maccus 
became known as Herbert de Maccuswel. 
He was Sheriff of Teviotdale, and his signa- 
ture is attached to many documents in the 
latter half of the twelfth century which are 
still extant. 

Dr. MILNE’s ingenious pleasantry reminds 
me of a@ canard that sak its way into print 
when Garibaldi made himself famous. It 
was alleged that he was of Scottish parent- 
age, and that his real name was Archibald or 
Baldie Garry, which by easy transposition 
{a process favoured by Dr. MILNE) became 
Garibaldi. HERBERT MAXWELL, 


OrIGINAL LETTERS OF SiR JOHN 
(10 S. xii. 201)—The two valuable letters 
now in the possession of PREBENDARY 
DeEEpDES formed part, no doubt, of the 
“Forty Autograph Letters of Sir John 
Fastolf, on various matters, 1449, &c.,’’ 
that were offered for sale by Thomas Thorpe, 
1834-5. 

In his first catalogue of MSS. for 1834 
he describes this “very extraordinary 
series of original documents, autograph 
letters,” &c., “from the Paston family 
papers,” at great length, and provides the 
following interesting note :— 

“The descent of these manuscripts, since the time 
of Blomefield, who appears to have been the first 

ssessor after their estrangement from their original 

epository, was, second] “Martin of Palgrave, who, 
by marrying Neve’s widow, obtained what 
Norroy had collected. From Martin, Ives seems to 
have obtained them. From Ives they passed to the 
late eminent antiquary Richard Gough.” 
When Gough’s library (other than his 
Topography) was sold, 5 April, 1810, they 
occurred as lot 4241: ‘“‘ Papers, deeds, &c., 
relating to Fastolfe and Paston Families ; 
a few in the handwriting of Mr. Gough.” 
This description is so brief that I may be 
wrong in my identification, and I am unable 
to say who the purchaser of the lot was. 

Clearly, between 1810 and 1834, when 
Thorpe first offered them, they were in some 
other library. That excellent bookseller 
did not have very great success with them ; 


they were recatalogued in 1835 at a reduc- 
tion in price from 65l. to 52I., and ultimately, 
evidently, were sold piecemeal. - 

Dawson Turner secured the “ original 
probate act of his will,” and it occurred 
as lot 178 in the sale of his MS. library in 
June, 1859, Boone being the purchaser at 
ll. 2s. This is described as having formed 
part of a volume of documents connected 
with the dispute between Sir John Paston, 
Yelverton, Dennys, and others, the exe- 
cutors and trustees under the will, that 
was offered by Thorpe in Part IV. of his 
1834 catalogue. 

These gleanings from catalogues may be 
of use to PREBENDARY DeEDEs in tracing 
the pedigree of his letters. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


First Exuisirep (10 S. xi. 
467; xii. 197)—May I recall in this con- 
nexion ‘‘ quidam elephas,”’ which, under the 
date 1255, Matthew Paris, in his ‘ Historia 
Anglorum,’ mentions as having arrived in 
that year in England, as a gift from St. 
Louis of France to Henry III., and which 
Matthew believed to have been the first 
specimen of its kind seen in England. This 
elephant was, I suppose, in a sense, exhibited. 

F. 8. Epen. 


TWELVE SuRNAME (10 S. xii. 149, 196).— 
There is @ stone in St. Mary’s Churchyard, 
Nottingham, to Mary Twelves, who died in 
1765, in the seventy-third year of her age. 

A. 


Nottingham. 


Court or Requests (10 S. xii. 208).— 
This Court had a shadowy existence as 
early as the reign of Richard II., but does 
not seem to have had a definite position 
before the time of Henry VII., who regu- 
lated the procedure of this Court and that of 
the Court of Star Chamber; and Cardinal 
Wolsey gave it a permanent position in 
Whitehall. Like the Star Chamber, the 
Requests appear to have started as a sort of 
committee of Privy Council, under the 
presidency of the Lord Privy Seal; and 
although the character of both courts was 
much the same, the Requests heard the com- 
plaints of poor men or members of the king’s 
household. As the connexion of the Court 
with its parent body the Council became 
weaker, through the withdrawal of councillors 
from its sittings, it seems to have lost 
authority, and its judgments were traversed 
by the Courts of Common Law. The Court 
was popular and useful, and was much 
resorted to by the poorer suitors. Despite 
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the jealousy of the Common Law Courts, 
cases continued to be heard down to the 
period of the Civil War. See, for further 
information, ‘Select Cases in the Court 
of Requests ’ (Selden Society). 

F. S. SNELL. 


Blackstone, quoting from Smith’s ‘ Com- 
monwealth,’ b. iii. c. 7, says that the matters 
cognizable in this Court, immediately before 
its dissolution, were 
‘almost all suits, that by colour of equity, or sup- 
ylication made to the prince, might brought 
2 ete him ; but originally and properly all poor 
men’s suits, which were made to his majesty by 
supplication ; and upon which they were entitled 
to have right, without payment of any money for 
the same.”—Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries,’ 15th ed., 
vol. iii. 51; book iii. ch. 4. 

He adds that the jurisdiction of this Court 
was virtually abolished by the statute 
16 Car. I., c. 10. 

It may be observed that in this statute 
(1641), which abolished the Court of Star 
Chamber and other Courts, the term ‘‘ Court 
of Requests” nowhere occurs. But Black- 
stone’s authority is undoubted ; and if the 
Court was abolished by this statute, this 
must have been done by section 4, sub- 
section 6, or by section 5, or by both. 

This Court must not be confused with the 
Courts of Requests for recovering debts not 
exceeding 40s., which existed from the time 
of Henry VIII. till they were in effect 
abolished by the Act of 1846, establishing 
county courts, and the Order in Council, 
1847, made under that Act (Blackstone, 
15th ed., vol. iii. 81 ; book iii. ch. 6 ; Stephen’s 
‘Commentaries, 8th ed., vol. iii. 285; 
book v. ch. iv.). Marie AMBERELLI. 


F. B. will find all the information which 
he probably requires in Sir Wm. Anson’s 
‘Law and Custom of the Constitution,’ 
Mr. A. T. Carter’s ‘ History of English Legal 
Institutions, and Mr. R. Storry Deans’s 
‘Student’s Legal History.’ 

Lreonarp J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


OREGON (10 S. xii. 169)—Canon Taylor 
in ‘ Names and their Histories,’ s.v., pointed 
out the improbability of the Sioux Indians 
having been acquainted with any Spanish 

Sr. BarBpara’s EmBiems (10 S. xii. 168, 
216).—I am much obliged to the correspond- 
ents who have kindly enlightened me as to 
St. Barbara’s emblems. As I am unable 
to refer to the ‘ Archaeologisches Worter- 
buch,’ mentioned by L. L. K. at 10 S. x. 


373, it would be a great kindness if that cor- 
respondent would quote for me the informa- 
tion therein contained. HELGA. 


“CastLeE Inn,” BrrMIncHAM (10 S. xii. 
168).—This inn was situated in High Street, 
nearly opposite the end of Union Street. 
It is shown upon a map of Birmingham 
published in 1849, but is not now in exist- 
ence; its memory is preserved, however, 
in the names Castle Buildings and Castle 
Street. BENJ. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


JOANNA AND THE WESTMORLAND HILts. 
(10 S. xii. 210)—‘‘ Joanna’s laugh” is 
described in Wordsworth’s lines ‘ To Joanna,’ 
the second of the ‘ Poems on the Naming of 
Places.’ A. M. M. 


{S. B. and T. M. W. also refer to Wordsworth. ] 


JAMES II.’s Last Worps (10 8S. xii. 210). 
—See the account of his death in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Macaulay’s ‘ History of 
England’; also in ‘James Francis Edward, 
the Old Chevalier,’ by Martin Haile, chap. ii. 
p. 54. F. E. R. Pottarp-URQUHART. 

Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 


See ‘Somers Tracts,’ vol. xi. p. 339, for 
account of sickness and death of James, 
1701; and p. 342 for dying words of James. 
to his son and daughter and the French 
king. A. R. Bay Ley. 


TILDENS OF TENTERDEN (10 S. xii. 168).— 
In Berry’s ‘ Kentish Genealogies’ may be 
found a pedigree of Tyldens of Milsted 


(p. 30). I do not, however, see the name of 
Nathaniel. R. J. Fynmore. 
Sandgate. 


Fiowers ” (10 8S. xii. 130, 178).— 
In the ‘Octavius’ of Minucius Felix, a 
dialogue between a Christian and a pagan, 
written probably before 200 a.p., the 
Christian speaker says :— 

“Tt is true also that we do not place wreaths on 
our dead. In truth, I am rather surprised at your 
own custom ; you burn a corpse on the hypothesis 
that it cannot feel, and you crown it on the 
contrary supposition, although the dead man does 
not want flowers if he is happy, and cannot enjoy 
them if he is not.” 

A, A. B. 


‘ BROWNING AS A PREACHER’ (10 S. xii. 
187).—The author is Miss E. Dickinson West. 
The article appeared in The Dark Blue, 
vol. ii, Oct. and Nov., 1871, pp. 171-84 
and 304-19, and is signed by the author. 
See also T. J. Wise’s ‘Bibliography of 
Robert Browning.’ R. A. Ports. 


| 
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Miscellaneows. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Johnsonian Gleanings. By Aleyn Lyell Reade.— 
Part I. Notes on Dr. Johnson’s Ancestors and 
Connexions, and illustrative of his Early Life. 
With Frontispiece and seven Plates, (Printed 
for the Author.) 

Mr. READE’s little book is mainly a reprint from 

our own columns, but we cannot forgo the oppor- 

tunity of remarking that it is one of the very few 
contributions which are genuine additions to our 
knowledge of Johnson’s life and circle. The 
ordinary writer and speaker goes to Boswell’s 

‘ Life’ or Boswell’s critics, and simply repeats 

what pleases him, Mr. Reade here and in his 

*Reades of Blackwood Hill and Dr. Johnson’s 

Ancestry ’ has done such good original work that 

we regret the circumstance of private and limited 

printing. We hope that he will publish for the 
world at large, perhaps, a rehandling of his 
material. 

The present ‘ Notes’ include reproductions of 
seven unpublished portraits of members of the 
Johnsonian circle at Lichfield, some of which are 
charming as well as interesting. A dip into the 
text almost anywhere will afford the admirers of 
the great Doctor some light on his personal habits, 
his friends, kindred, or property. Our readers 
know this, but we hope Mr. Reade will have due 
credit beyond the wide community of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
—in quarters less precise about meum and tuum— 
for the zeal and success of his labours. 

The Preface promises us a second Part next 
summer concerning Johnson’s black servant, 
Barber, ‘‘ the fruits of much curious research.”’ 
The Index is admirably thorough and helpful. 


Chapters of my Life. By Samuel Waddington. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. WADDINGTON is known as a writer and 
collector of sonnets. Like other literary lights, 
he has had a long career at the Board of Trade, 
and met Cosmo Monkhouse and Mr. Austin 
Dobson in the second morning of his official 
attendance. The office must have been quite 
a nest of singing birds, who were not the less 
efficient servants for their devotion to the Muse. 

Mr. Waddington’s is not a ‘‘ Musa Jocosa,”’ 
and the frequent small beer of his narrative is not 
relieved by much humour. Indeed, we have 
seldom read a modern volume written in a more 
portentous style. A specimen of what we mean 
confronts us in the following passage from the 
Introduction :— 

*** What shadows we are, and what shadows 
we pursue,’ observed Edmund Burke; but the 
history of the evolution and education, the growth, 
culture, progress, of any human being, from the 
cradle to the grave, could hardly fail to be of 
interest and value if written with perfect truth- 
fulness and sincerity. And this would appear to 
be more manifestly the case if the life of the person 
whose history is narrated has been one of a some- 
what unique type, or has been passed amid con- 
ditions and environments unusually favourable 
to the development of independence of thought 
and character.”’ 

Complacency couched in a style like this does 
not attract us, and there is a good deal of that 


useful quality about Mr. Waddington. He finds 
significance in small events which have happened 
to many, in holidays which lead to places familiar 
and oft described, and in the common compli- 
ments which literary men pass one to another. 
He has clearly a genuine love of nature. On 
his retirement from official cares he received 
profuse congratulations as if he had come into 
a large fortune or was on the verge of matrimony. 
But the fortune, he explains, was a life of leisure; 
and “a fair and lovely bride was indeed awaiting 
ee in the classic garb of thought and 
study.” 

There is ample evidence of both the last 
qualities in these pages, but conveyed in so 
heavy a form as to be almost unreadable. 

Mr. Waddington does not believe in unsigned 
reviews, and declares that he was spitefully used 
on personal grounds by a reviewer in The Athe- 
neum, The evidence offered for this statement 
is by no means convincing to one who knows how 
frequently authors are deceived in such cases. 

There is a good deal concerning science in the 
book, and one chapter is devoted to ‘ Spiritual 
Wayfarings.’ We find several allusions to people 
of note in one way or another, but we cannot say 
that they said or did particularly notable things. 


Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions. By B.- 
Lewis Rice, C.I.E. (Constable & Co.) 


Mr. Rick is well known to Indian antiquaries for 
the excellent work he has done as Director of 
Archeological Researches in Western India, 
especially for the remarkable discovery which he 
made in 1892 of the edicts of that enlightened 
monarch King Asoka. In the present volume he 
gives a résumé of the inscriptions which have been. 
published during the last twenty years in the great 
collection known as the ‘ Carnatica,” 
rticularly of those found in the district of 
Iysore and Coorg. These inscriptions are either 
engraved on stone monuments or written on copper 
plates, and generally commemorate the erection of 
temples or other public works and their endowments ;. 
but incidentally they furnish historical information 
as to the kings by whom they were erected. 
Important matter has thus been preserved, which 
extends back to the third century B.c. . 
The accounts given of these royal dynasties, 
showing wide technical knowledge of the subject, 
are, it must be confessed, of interest only to theese 
who are students of the remote history of India; 
but the too brief chapters on Customs, Literature, 
and Religion, comprised in twenty-five pages, will 
appeal to a wider circle. We venture with diffi- 
dence to question some of Mr. Rice’s conclusions. 
He thinks that the thunderbolts (dsani-sanndha) 
with which the infantry of the Séuna army were: 
furnished may have been fire-arms (p. 171).. They 
are more likely, we suggest, to have n the iron 
tridents, the well-known conventional form of the 
thunderbolt, which were used as weapons in early 
times. Mr. Rice believes that the peculiar use of 
the word Devanaim-priyah, “ god-beloved,” origin- 
ally an honorary title of the Maurya kings, as in 
later times synonymous with a fool, was due to a 
feeling of political resentment (p. 13). This is an 
unnecessary supposition, as the idiot in many 
countries has been popularly considered to be the 
peculiar favouiite of Heaven, and scores of examples 
could easily be quoted, The book is illustrated 
with fifteen representative inscriptions. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 


. Joan Hircuman of Birmingham has in his 
Guta 487 a copy of Morris’s ‘Birds, 6 vols., as 
new, 3/. 3s.; Howard and Crisp’s ‘Visitations, a 
fine copy, 15 vols., 10/7. 10s.; Yorke’s * Heraldry, 
folio, sound old calf, 1640, 37. 10s. ; a complete set of 
the “Saga Library,” 6 vols., uncut, 2/. 2s. ; Waagen’s 
*Art Treasures, 3 vols., 20s.; Miss Berry’s 
Journals,’ 3 vols., half-morocco, 2). 8s. ; first 
editions of Borrow’s ‘Bible in Spain’ and ‘ Lavengro’ ; 
the Centenary Edition of Carlyle, 30 vols., large 
vaper, 6/. 15s.;  Freeman’s ‘ Norman Conquest, 

vols., first editions, Oxford, 1867-79, 6l.; and 
Mark Pattison’s ‘Isaac Casaubon,’ 1875, 10s. The 
Edition de Luxe of Jesse’s Historical Memoirs, 
30 vols., 1901, is 8/. 8s. Under Kinglake is the 
large-type edition of ‘The Invasion of the Crimea, 
8 vols., by 5s. ; under Leland the ‘ Itinerary,’ 9 vols., 
Svo, calf, 1745, 4/. 15s. ; and_under Morland one of 
175 copies of the Life by Dawe, 4to, 
31. 15s. There is a fine copy of Gould’s Birds 0 
Great Britain,’ 5 vols., imp. folio, red morocco gilt. 
1873, 601. Under Ruskin is a set of best editions of 
“Modern Painters,’ 1848-60, 5 vols., full tree calf by 
Riviére, 10/. 10s. 

. Alexander W. Macphail’s Edinburgh Cata- 
cane XCX. (we are uncertain as to the number 
intended) contains much of interest relating to 
Burns and Scott. There is an original MS. of 
Burns. Johnson of ‘The Scots Musical Museum 
sent Burns a sheet of music to be used by the poet 
for a song with the title ‘‘One night I dream’d I 
lay most easy.” Burns drew his pen through this, 
and wrote in its place the first line of his own song 
“T dream’d I lay where flowers were springing. 
The size of the document is 94in. by 6 in., and the 

rice 102. This MS. is referred to in ‘The Songs of 
Barea’ edited by J. C. Dick, 1903, p. 475. The son 
was originally published in Johnson’s ‘Museum, 
1788, No. 146. The Scott items include the rare 
first edition of ‘Guy Mannering,’ with the six 
double bastard titles, the 3 vols. bound in crimson 
levant by Riviére, 17/. 17s. Mr. Macphail states 
that copies have been steadily rising in price, and 
have brought from 80/. to 120/. in boards in London. 
There are Lists under Ballads, Engravings, Fife, 
Glasgow, and Highlands. There is also a good 
general book list, besides some bric-’-brac and 
miniatures. 
N . Myers & Co. send two Catalogues, 
Noe 140 150. The former contains under 
Japan Kaempfer’s ‘ History,’ 2 vols., folio, 1727, 
51. 10s. Under Kent is a rare map on 25 sheets 
by Andrews and others, 1769, 51. 7s, 6d. Among 
sworks on the stage is Wilkes’s ‘ View,’ 1759, 51. 5s. ; 
and there is a collection of dramatic pamphlets, 
in 1 vol., 1l, 128. 6d. Under Bibliography is 
Petherick’s ‘York Gate Library Catalogue, 
which is an index to the literature of geography, 
1886, 11. 1s. Under Illuminated Plates is 
Audsley’s ‘Sermon on the Mount, 1861, 2. 2s. 
Under Isle of Wight is Worsley’s ‘ History,’ 4to, 
1781, 21. 7s. 6d. Among works. on London is 
Diprose’s ‘ St. Clement Danes,’ 11. 7s. 6d. There 
are items under Ruskin. A copy of Loggan’s 
* Oxonia Depicta,’ 40 fine views, brilliant impres- 
sions, folio, old calf, 1675, is 111. 5s,; and an 
early school-book, ‘A Short Introduction to 
Grammar,’ with the woodcut of boys stealing 
apples from an orchard, 1744, 12mo, vellum, 


12s. 6d. Other works include Owen’s ‘ Welsh 
Stone Crosses,’ 2l. 28,; and Noel Humphreys’s 
‘ Art of Printing,’ a fine copy, 3/. 3s. 

Catalogue 150 is devoted to Coloured and other 
Engravings. These include Basire’s ‘ Procession 
of Edward VI. from the Tower to Westminster,’ 
Dayes’s ‘ Grosvenor ot in 1789,’ and Hogarth’s 
‘March of the Guards to Finchley.’ There are 
views of Ranelagh and Vauxhall in 1751; maps 
by John Senex and others from 1610 to 1740 ; 
and many other views and portraits. 


Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co.’s Manchester 
Catalogue 174 contains under Arctic Nansen’s 
‘ Farthest North,’ 10s. Under Beaconsfield is the 
first edition of ‘ Endymion’ for 4s. Under Birket 
Foster is H. M. Cundall’s book, 11. ls. Under 
Caldecott is Evans’s complete collection of his 
pictures and songs, 31. 15s. Under Furniture is 
Sheraton’s ‘ Cabinet-Maker,’ original edition, 
1793, 8l. 108. Under Heraldry is the best edition 
of Guillim, folio, calf, 1724, 47. 10s. Under 
Pottery is Havard’s ‘ Histoire de la Faience de 
Delft,’ Paris, 1878, 4/. 4s. Under Walton and 
Cotton is the Lea and Dove edition of ‘ The Com- 
pleat Angler,’ 2 vols., royal 4to, 1888, 3. 3s. 
Other works include De Morgan’s ‘ Budget of 
Paradoxes,’ 1872, 2/. 5s. ; a Cruikshank collection, 
ll, 7s.; Hartshorne’s ‘Old English Glasses,’ 
ll. 188.; Payne Knight’s ‘ Worship of Priapus,’ 
1865 (only a limited number printed), 37. 10s. ; 
and Montalembert’s ‘ Monks of the West,’ 7 vols., 
1861-79, 31. 3s. There are sets of Lever, Richard 
Jefferies, and Whyte-Melville, and a collection of 
musical works. 


Messrs. Seers & Smith’s Catalogue 92, in 
addition to books, contains portraits of Lady 
Hamilton, Madame Récamier, Darnley, Miss Foote, 
Mrs. Carter, the Duchess of Devonshire, Queen 
Caroline, and others. There are also views of St. 
Paul’s, 1794; Tunbridge Wells, 1840; Simla, eigh- 
teen views, 1846; Lisbon, 1809; and others. 


[Reviews of other Catalog ues held over. ] 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

CLARKE. —Forwarded. 

CorriGENDA.—P. 233, col. 2, 1. 17, for “L. T. 
Evans” read HE. 7’. Evans. Ib., 1. 9 from bottom, 
for ‘‘ calendar of feet of fines” read ‘Calendar ot 
Feet of Fines.’—P. 236, col. 2, 1. 21 from bottom, for 
“Ghisclin ” read ‘‘ Ghiselin.” 


t 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


THE COURT OF LOUIS XIII. FRANCIS ATTERBURY. 

DIE ROMANISCHEN LITERATUREN UND SPRACHEN, MIT EINSCHLUSS DES 
KELTISCHEN. 

THE BIRTH OF MODERN ITALY. 

NEW NOVELS :—TRUE TILDA. THE STREET OF ADVENTURE. THE SCHOLAR 
VAGABOND. MR. JUSTICE RAFFLES. THE SEVERINS. THE CORDS OF 
VANITY. THE KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN SWORD. THE GLORY OF THE 


CONQUERED. BLACK MARK. THE WOOD-CARVER OF ’LYMPUS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY :—A CENSUS OF CAXTONS. A CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE HUNTERIAN MUSEUM, UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. SHEAF CATALOGUE. 
GUIDE TO LIBRARIANSHIP. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE PRESS IN LONDON. 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT SHEFFIELD. 

JOHN DAVIDSON. 

SCIENCE :—THE GEOLOGY OF ORE DEPOSITS. RESEARCH NOTES. 

FINE ARTS :—THE WORLD’S GREAT PICTURES. A BURIAL SCANDAL AT STAMFORD. 
DRAMA :—THE GREAT DIVIDE. THE BRASS BOTTLE. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF BOYS IN ENGLAND. 

THE WILD TRIBES OF THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 

A ROSE OF SAVOY. BYWATER’S TRANSLATION OF ARISTOTLE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Open Country; The Mount; The Return of the Petticoat; The Eagle’s Nest ; 
A Society Scare ; The Bride ; Troubled Waters. 

BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Life and Times of Laurence Sterne ; Hegel’s Educational Theory ; A New 
Light on the Renaissance ; Oscar Wilde’s Works; The Old Testament in Greek; Round the 
ery at a Motor-Car ; Essai d’une Sémantique intégrale ; Everyman’s Library ; Raphael Tuck’s 

8. 

THE ROMAN CHURCH AND CRUELTY TO ANIMALS; JOHNSON’S POEMS; THE ROYAL 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Thirteen Books of Euclid; The Origin of Species; School - Books; Two Great 
Botanists ; Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Art and Artists ; The School of Madrid ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—The Hereford Festival ; Promenade Concerts ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—King Lear ; Making a Gentleman ; False Gods ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN HUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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From 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST, 


NEW 


FLORENCE PRESS 


From 
CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST. 


BOOKS. 


Printed from a new fount of type specially designed by Mr. HERBERT P. HORNE 


after the finest examples of the Italian Masters. 


‘*A type that can hardly be praised too highly; it is entirely free from affectation or caprice, and while 
deiightful to the reading eye, loses nothing of character or distinction by its severe simplicity.’’—TiMgs. 

‘* Not only is the printed page a pleasure to look at on account of its spacing and shapely letters, but 
it is also most delightfully clear to read.’’—SPECTATOR. 

‘‘ Mr. Herbert Horne’s work as a type-designer has already given him a place beside William Morris 


and Mr. Charles Ricketts. 


Mr. Horne’s older letters were individually beautiful, in his new fount their 


beauty is collective, as that of a fine type should be.’’—BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 


THE FIORETTI, OR LITTLE FLOWERS OF S. FRANCIS. 


A newly revisedand in parts augmented Version of the Translation by Prof. T. W. ARNOLD. The Illustrations 


are reproduced in Collotype after the unique Drawings by an Unknown Hand contained in the 


MS. of the 


*Fioretti’ and ‘Life’ preserved in the Laurentian Library. The edition is limited to 500 Copies on Hand-Made 


Paper, size about 9 by 11 in., bound in 


per boards, 30s. net ; or in limp vellum, 42s. net. Also 10 Vellum Copies 


(all sold), bound in limp vellum, Eight Guineas net each. 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


English Edition limited to 500 a 
in limp vellum, 36s. net. Also 10 


ies on Hand-Made Paper, about 7} by 9} in., bound in paper boards, 26s. net ; or 
ellum Copies (all sold), bound in limp vellum, Ten Guineas net each. 


THE MASTER OF GAME: 
The Oldest English Book on Hunting. 
EDWARD, Second Duke of York. Edited by 
A. and F. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. With Introduc- 
tion by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 23 Full-Page Lilustrations after the 
Illuminations in the original MS. in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; 
parchment, 10s. 6d. net. [{Shortly. 


EPISTOLA OBSCURORUM 
VIRORUM (1515-1517). 


The Latin Text of the Editiones Principes, with an 
English rendering, Copious Notes, and an Historical 
Introduction by FRANCIS GRIFFIN STOKES. 
English Edition limited to 500 Numbered Copies. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and Facsimile Title- 
Page. Royal 8vo, buckram, 25s. net. 

No English Translation, or edition with English annota- 
tions, of this famous work has previously appeared. It 
may safely be said that the light it throws upon the 
Religious, Social, and Political conditions of Western 
Europe durin the early years of the Sixteenth Century 
cannot be neglected by serious students of the Renaissance 


in its widest aspect. 


THE MIND OF THE ARTIST: 

Thoughts and Sayings of Artists on their Art. 
Collected and Arranged by Mrs. LAURENCE BINYON. 
With 8 Full-Page Plates, Feap. 8vo, cloth, Fe top, 
3s, 6d. net. [Shortly. 


ASTRONOMICAL CURIOSITIES. 


By J. ELLARD GORE, Author of ‘Studies in Astro- 


THE SHAKESPEARE 
ALLUSION BOOK. 


Contains all the known References to Shakespeare and to 
his Works, before the close of the Seventeenth Century. 
The Allusions, which were originally Collected » 
Dr. INGLEBY, Miss L. TOULMIN SMITH, an 
Dr. FURNIVALL are now for the first time arranged 
in_ chronological order, and Supplemented by JOHN 
oo yt or further material not heretofore included. 
vols. 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA. 


From the Earliest Times until the Persian 
Conquest. By LEONARD W. KING, M.A. F.S.A. 
Vol ..—A HISTORY OF SUMER AND AKKAD, being an 
Account of the Primitive Inhabitants of Babylonia from 
the Earliest Times to about n.c. 2000. 
Vol. Il.—A HISTORY OF BABYLON from the Period of the First 
Dynasty, about n.c. 2000, until the Conquest of Babylon 
by Cyrus, B.c. 539, 
Vol. III.-A HISTORY OF ASSYRIA from the Earliest Period until 
' the Fall of Nineveh before the Medes, n.c. 606. 
Each volume separately, 188. net ; or per set of 3 vols., 
if subscribed for before the publication of Vol. I., 
2l. 10s. net. (Preparing. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
Vols. VI, and VII. from 1897 to the Accession of 
King Edward VII. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. Uniform 
= the —_ 8vo Edition of the First Five Volumes. 

. per vol. 


THE FACE OF CHINA, Travels in 
East, North, Central, and Western China. With some 
Account of the New Schools, Universities, and Missions, 
and the Old Religious Sacred Places of Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Taoism, and a Map of China. Written 
by E. G. KEMP, F.R.S.G.S. With 64 Full-Page Repro- 

ductions from Water-Colour and Sepia Drawings by 


nomy,’ and Editor of ‘ Flammarion’s Astronomy.’ 
With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. net. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


the Author. Feap. 4to, 208. net. 
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